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Barriers that became goals 


LEVETTE DAVIDSON 


distinguished American poet, Wallace Stevens, has found 
Ways Looking Blackbird.” careful examina- 
tion all that has been written about the Rocky Mountains 
the century and half since the Louisiana Purchase probably 
would reveal least hundred worthwhile ways looking 
these dominant elements the Western landscape. Even sam- 
pling representative authors indicates that the Rockies have had 
ever-changing yet always powerful lure. Shakespeare said 
Cleopatra, age cannot wither them, nor custom stale their in- 
finite variety. 

The aboriginal inhabitants the Rocky Mountain West, in- 
cluding the Utes and other mountain tribes, placed neighboring 
peaks the center their mythologies. Like the Greeks, they 
cherished traditions about gods who dwelt mountain tops, 
manifested themselves spectacular mountain storms, and con- 
trolled from their lofty lookouts every significant aspect the 
daily lives their worshipers. According one Ute myth the 
world was created when the Great Spirit made hole the sky 
and poured ice and snow through until Pikes Peak was formed. 
then stepped off the clouds the mountain top, and 
descended part way and planted trees putting his finger the 
ground.” Everything else followed proper order. For practical 
reasons Indians sometimes climbed even the high peaks: secure 
eagle feathers, watch movements game and hostile tribes, 
and send fire smoke signals allied bands. 

When the Spanish conquistadores under Coronado arrived 
the Southwest 1540, they found the native inhabitants well 
adapted simple mountain and plains life. Although the Indian 
derived both spiritual and material support from nature, 
European eyes his existence was close the animal level and his 
religion was false. The Spaniards were looking for gold and other 
transportable wealth; they renamed the mountains and streams, 
using titles derived from true religion.” 
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Although they did not first penetrate very far into the 
Rockies, they gazed with awe and wonder the towering ranges, 
the broad valleys, and the rushing streams the mountain 
regions. the reflected light the setting sun, the Sangre 
Cristo Mountains reminded the devout the precious blood 
Christ; and Escalante’s first camp what now Colorado was 
called Nuestra las Nieves, Our Lady the Snows. 
Rio Grande del Norte, Rio las Animas Perdidas Purga- 
torio, and Rio Nuestra los Dolores are imposing 
titles, although long since shortened the hurrying gringos. The 
Spaniards also named the San Juan Mountains, Cuerno Verde 
(Greenhorn) Peak, the Plata Mountains and River, Huerfano 
Rock, the San Luis Valley, and many other striking features 
the Rocky Mountain landscape. The official journals the 
Spanish explorers, however, contain relatively little about scenery; 
they are dominated such practical matters routes travel, 
the search for precious minerals, problems food supply, and the 
subjugation and conversion the native inhabitants. 


During the first half century after the Louisiana Purchase the 
United States government sent out several military and scientific 
parties explore the new territory and map the best routes 
the Far West. The Rocky Mountains were, them, formidable 
barriers many hardships and even 
disasters. The pioneering Lewis and Clark expedition worked 
its way the Missouri River and its branches until the moun- 
tains the continental divide confronted them. Then the daring 
adventurers proceeded foot and horseback, still seeking the 
fabled Northwest Passage. order proceed toward the Pacific 
they had cross the headwaters the Columbia River. During 
the first week September, 1805, this was accomplished, but not 
without much hard climbing, confusion which the many 
little creeks follow, discomfort because scanty food and 
freezing snows, and complicated negotiations with the natives. The 
leaders and the various journalists this expedition wrote about 
their daily experiences, the topography the country, the flora 
and the fauna—especially edible varieties—, the climate, and the 
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aborigines. There about scenery. The explorers were 
neither poets nor nature-lovers; they were practical men devoted 
the struggle for survival and their assigned mission. 

The twenty-three men who formed the second exploring party 
the Rockies, under Captain Zebulon Pike, were innocent 
mountain knowledge and suffered accordingly. November 
1806, Pike set out from his camp near the present Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, climb the the region, later named after 
him. After climbing neighboring mountain, only discover 
the right one some sixteen miles away, Pike gave up, saying, 
believe human being could have ascended its pinnacle.” 
led his men over into Wet Mountain Valley and dangerous 
crossing the Sangre Cristo Mountains winter. Some 
them were frozen and crippled for life. When built his stockade 
the San Luis Valley, Spanish soldiers from New Mexico arrived, 
telling him that was trespassing Spanish soil. Captain Pike 
was gallant soldier, and wrote informative report his 
Western experiences. Unfortunately was not the last adventurer 
attempt conquer the Rockies winter without adequate 
knowledge, equipment, and food supplies. 

Major Long’s expedition the Rockies 1820 did not pene- 
trate far into the mountains, but its twenty members included 
number scientific men who recorded important data about the 
country traversed. Dr. Edwin James, official journalist the ex- 
pedition, also served botanist, enthusiastically reporting several 
new species, including the blue columbine. made the first 
ascent Pikes Peak, accompanied two soldiers, July 14, 
but became lost when overtaken darkness the way down 
and had spend the night without food blankets. Before turn- 
ing back, Long’s party ascended the Arkansas River the Royal 
Gorge. Like Pike, Major Long thought that the chief value the 
Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains the United States would 
“as barrier prevent too great extension our popula- 
tion westward.” 

the and early further explorations the Rockies 
were conducted Colonel John Fremont and others, looking 
especially for the best railroad routes the Pacific but collecting 
scientific data great value. Disaster overtook some these even 
though they were accompanied old trappers and scouts who 
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knew the country. his fourth trip, for example, Fremont 
almost lost his whole party thirty-three men when attempted 
cross the San Juan Mountains the winter 1848. Eleven 
men froze starved death, all the mules died, and all equip- 
ment had abandoned. The survivors struggled back Taos, 
where Kit Carson helped outfit them that they could 
California. Captain John Gunnison successfully led 
railroad exploration through the Colorado Rockies 1853, only 
killed with several his men Indians Utah. 


was not until the that accurate maps and full geo- 
graphical descriptions the Rockies were made available, through 
the fine work various United States geological and geographical 
surveys under Hayden, George Wheeler, Clarence Dut- 
ton, John Wesley Powell, and others. Although the official docu- 
ments covering these scientific expeditions are, for the most part, 
anything but inspiring reading, they contain some gems nar- 
rative and description, like Lieutenant Franklin Rhoda’s account 
his ascent Mount Sneffels 1874. These topographical 
engineers exerted great efforts and suffered many hardships 
order survey accurately great stretches mountain-crowded and 
canyon-trenched terrain. Often they were accompanied bota- 
nists, geologists, zoologists, and other scientists who kept careful 
records, later published supplements the official journals 
the expeditions. These men were not insensitive the beauty and 
the grandeur mountain scenery; but their writings were, 
necessity, concerned primarily with factual data concerning the 
territories under examination. 


Probably the first white men develop abiding love for the 
Rockies and for the wildlife the mountain regions early 
times were the beaver trappers and Indian traders. Since few 
mountain men could write and since many never returned 
civilization, their experiences and their reactions the Rockies 
come down largely second-hand. From the books Wash- 
ington Irving, George Ruxton, Rufus Sage, Albert Pike, 
Francis Parkman, Lewis Garard, Colonel Randolph Marcy, 
and later biographers and historians, can piece out the picture 
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the activities, personalities, and reactions the 
the fur era. 

them the Rockies provided animals 
for food and clothing, beaver pelts exchange for the few neces- 
sities and luxuries that were brought out the rendezvous fur 
trade company representatives. Not only did they exploit nature, 
they enjoyed her. Many records testify their great knowledge 
the geography the Rockies, the flora and fauna, the 
native inhabitants, the changing seasons, and how survive 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

‘The campfire tales the trappers often touched upon unusual 
features Rocky Mountain scenery. Those frontiersmen, like 
Jim Bridger, who had traversed the Yellowstone country told 
petrified forests, boiling springs, geysers, and glass mountains. 
Rarely could the listener tell where truth left off 
began. When greenhorn tenderfoot doubted description 
some Western wonder, the insulted mountain man retaliated 
stretching his yarn until imagination could further. the 
newcomer, Rocky Mountain nature even today full the un- 
expected. Moreover, old-timers still take pleasure not only 
pointing out, with proprietary pride, outstanding features the 
region, but also inventing unnatural natural history, local 
legends, and personal experiences involving heroic struggles 
avert various mountain catastrophies. 

During the trapper period, curious visitors occasionally pene- 
trated the Rocky Mountain frontier and then returned civili- 
zation make books out their experiences. The well-written 
accounts George Ruxton, Adventures Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains and Life the Far West, reflect the enthusiasm 
with which this young British army officer traveled horseback 
through the mountains, slept under Western stars, and fraternized 
with mountain men. Rufus Sage, also, romantically contrasted 
the free life the trapper 1842 with that back home New 
England. After describing “the winter-camp hunter the 
Rocky Mountains,” concluded: conditioned are these 
lordly rangers their mountain home, nor own that any creature 
human kind can possibly enjoy life better than Washing- 
ton Irving and Francis Parkman did not neglect mention 
their books the savagery, danger, and privation mountain life; 
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but they, too, left the reader with the feeling that the Rocky 
Mountain West was characterized wonderful scenery, exciting 
adventure, and freedom from the restrictions civilization. 


The discovery gold Cherry Creek, Kansas Territory, 1858 
set off the great migration westward. Peak was the 
slogan the lips the thousands who the next few years 
crossed the Great Plains expecting make fortunes prospect- 
ing the Rockies for hidden treasure. Descriptions the dig- 
gings and the routes thither poured from the printing presses 
response the needs fortune-seekers for guidance and 
curious stay-at-homes for information about remote and strange 
country. Most the Pikes Peak guidebooks and such volumes 
Hollister’s The Mines Colorado are dull reading today for 
all except historians. But they provided much-desired data 
practical sort. 


Many the reporters who came out look over the new 
mining districts and send letters back their employers, the 
Eastern newspapers, were competent writers, with eye for 
scenery well mining statistics and human interest stories 
frontier life. Horace Greeley, Bayard Taylor, Samuel Bowles, 
Richardson, and Henry Villard were among those whose Rocky 
Mountain experiences soon appeared book form. Bayard 
Taylor 1866 predicted Colorado will soon recognized 
our Switzerland. The enervated luxury, the ignorant and imita- 
tive wealth, and the overtasked business our cities, will come 
hither, all future summers, for health, and rest, and recreation.” 
The inevitable comparison appears again the title Samuel 
Bowles’ book 1869, about his second trip out: The Switzerland 
America: Summer Vacation the Parks and Mountains 
Colorado. These works appeared while communication between 
the Missouri River and the Rockies was ox-train and stage- 
coach. Their pictures the difficulties mountain 
travel tended discourage the timid from following, except 
imagination, until the railroad reached Denver 1870. Then the 
tourist tide flowed westward. 

One the earliest and most persistent local champions 
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Rocky Mountain scenery—and the mineral wealth dug 
from the mountains—was William Byers, founder and editor 
the Rocky Mountain News, Denver. He, like countless others, 
came West for gold but discovered, instead, ideal setting for 
life rich other values. his editorial the News for July 
23, 1859, described with enthusiasm the beautiful view from 
his office window, the mountains and valleys stretching from 
Pikes Peak the south Longs Peak the north. never 
tired describing the wonders the Rockies and taking dis- 
tinguished visitors into them, for visits mining camps for 
fishing trips. organized, with John Wesley Powell, the first 
party that succeeded climbing Longs Peak. served guide 
and camping companion the painter Albert Bierstadt, who like 
many other artists attempted fix oils numerous majestic 
scenes discovered the Rockies. Byers early recognized the charm 
Middle Park and established ranch Hot Sulphur Springs, 
which developed resort and which returned whenever 
could leave his business interests Denver. 

Colorado’s first territorial governor, William Gilpin, 
haps the most grandiloquent speaker and writer ever champion 
the significance the Rocky Mountains American develop- 
ment. His book, The Central Gold Region, The Grain, Pastoral, 
and Gold Regions North America, with Some New Views 
Its Physical Geography; and Observations the Pacific Railroad, 
Philadelphia, 1860, was forerunner geopolitics. 
printed 1873 Mission the North American People. The 
the new edition stated: that has been 
proposed and asked from the people the former volume now 
fully completed and has gone into history.” 

Truly, the development the central gold region between 
1860 and 1873 was astonishing. The Rockies had come 
known the nation’s great treasure chest, tapped transcon- 
tinental railroad, with unlimited resources waiting ex- 
ploited. The competing railroad companies building westward 
the and ‘eighties issued elaborate guides 
tuses designed attract settlers and tourists, thus inaugurating 
still popular type literature.” These books made 
extensive use striking photographs mountain scenery, taken 
Jackson and other professionals. The verbal descriptions 
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the rich opportunities ambitious settlers were 
equally alluring. 


Rail transportation opened hunters and other sportsmen 
grand new arena for the exercise their hobbies. 1872, for 
example, the Grand Duke Alexis Russia and his party came 
West hunt under the guidance Buffalo Bill. Lord Dunraven 
and his companion, Dr. George Kingsley, also found excellent 
sport the Yellowstone region 1874, assisted Buffalo Bill 
and Texas Jack Omohongro. Dr. Kingsley’s letters his wife, 
back England, and Lord Dunraven’s book, The Great 
Divide, the slaughter elk, buffalo, deer, bear, and mountain 
sheep terrific. Many British sportsman followed their example, 
meeting with great success, especially when led experienced 
frontiersmen. The printed reports dwelt length thrilling 
shots and big kills; but they usually included, also, lyrical tributes 
mountain scenery and the pleasures out-door life. 

During the the complete extermination the buffalo 
was almost accomplished, partly supply the cash market hides 
and partly reduce the Indian reservation handouts. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Richard Irving Dodge, his book The Hunting 
Grounds the Great West, told the vast herds that had seen 
passing near Fort Dodge when was stationed there 1872. 
estimated that about million and half animals were killed 
1872 and few more than this number 1873. 1874 the num- 
ber had declined about one hundred and sixty thousand; the 
era the bone gatherers followed. Although Colonel Dodge de- 
voted most his pages hunting opportunities the Great 
Plains, also described various game animals the mountain 
regions and told their habits and habitats. 

The best-known American sportsman toward the end the 
century was Theodore Roosevelt. His Hunting Trips Ranch- 
man, 1885, and The Wilderness Hunter, 1893, are full enthu- 
siasm and adventure. Matching his gusto for conquering opposi- 
tion—even that dumb animals—was his curiosity about the 
habits all the larger wild creatures. This dynamic leader ac- 
cumulated and then effectively communicated vast amount 
accurate nature lore. Besides giving the nation new political 
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symbol, the bull moose, contributed his support countless 
movements for preserving and popularizing the West’s natural 
playgrounds and his encouragement authors who based their 
writings Western traditions. 

The Rocky Mountains still attract hordes game hunters 
during open seasons deer, bear, ducks, pheasants, etc. With 
the decline knowledge woodcraft among sportmen much 
damage results. Hunters have, each year, shot other hunters and 
set fire forests frequently that there much talk abolish- 
ing the issuing licenses kill wild animals and birds. Perhaps 
the time will come, hoped for Thoreau, when men will hunt 
without guns, and like it. Photography already acceptable 
substitute many. 
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Outstanding among nature writers the Rocky Mountains was 
Enos Mills, the Estes Park, Colorado, region. boy four- 
teen came out from Kansas, seeking health. Homesteading 
the foot Longs Peak, soon fell love with the region. 
Enthusiastically but painstakingly studied all its flora and 
fauna, and the effects changing seasons upon the landscape 
mountain and park. Self-educated, was inspired chance 
meeting with John Muir discipline himself until could speak 
and write effectively about his nature experiences. 
articles were appearing local and national periodicals. Even- 
tually became the leader successful movement establish 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 

owner and manager Longs Peak Inn from 1901 his 
death 1922, Mills introduced hundreds visitors the wild 
life the mountains. His writings, filling more than dozen 
volumes, reflect his experiences led parties 
Longs Peak, served for two years state Snow Observer, 
lectured along out from his hotel, 
tramped with wide-open eyes all over the mountains all times 
the.year. his friend Philip Ashton Rollins wrote, “We have 
always thought him more literary man with artistic and poetic 
tendencies than naturalist the charm his story more 
than the fact that makes worth while.” His most famous single 
work Story Thousand Year Old Pine.” spite 
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tendency place himself the center his essays and talk 
down his audience, Mills left significant body nature writ- 
ings dealing with the Central Rockies. 

The popularization nature lore less reliably done the 
animal stories Ernest Thompson Seton, Canadian artist and 
writer who spent some time the Yellowstone region the 
Rockies, studying various wild animals preparatory recording 
their biographies. Still popular, especially with young readers, 
are—among others—his Wild Animals Have Known, The 
Biography Grizzly, and Wild Animals Home. was 
major foundet the Boy Scouts America, the Woodcraft 
League America, and—in his later years—of Seton Institute, 
Santa Fe, where “the gospel the was studied and 
imitated. Seton represents extreme form the humanizing 
nature, stressing the likenesses animals human beings and 
giving them strong personalities and conscious purposes. 

Visitors and temporary residents the Rocky Mountain West 
during the last two three decades the nineteenth century 
included numerous nature-lovers with poetic and romantic tem- 
peraments. Some turned prose, some poetry, order pay 
tribute the beauties the mountains and express their own 
emotional responses. The famous Helen Hunt Jackson, for ex- 
ample, included several descriptive essays about Colorado canyons, 
wild flowers, etc., Bits Travel Home. She also composed 
number poems inspired viewing Cheyenne Mountain and 
other interesting bits scenery not far from her Colorado Springs 
home. 

The already famous and aging Walt Whitman, visit 
Denver 1882, took trip over Kenosha Pass. His poem 
that Form’d this Scene” implies that the creator the rugged 
and soaring mountains shared Whitman’s preference for free, 
sweeping, and majestic art forms. Had been younger, the poet 
said, would himself have chosen the Rockies his dwelling 
place. 

That Rocky Mountain nature writings need not rugged 
amply demonstrated the genial Isaac Walton-like books 
France, Denver lawyer who signed himself 
His Rod and Line Colorado Waters, Mountain Trails and 
Parks Colorado, and Mr. Dide: His Vacation Colorado 
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testify that hunting and fishing parties the Western wilderness 
could 1880 take life easy, enjoy the scenery, and philosophize 
bit—almost relaxed they were the lake region Eng- 
land beside Walden Pond. 


The first half the twentieth century has witnessed still further 
conquest the Rockies the exploiters natural resources, 
conservationists, scientists, nature-lovers, recreationalists, 
and tourists. Each interest has been extensively championed 
print; the last three groups have stimulated vast amount 
more-or-less ephemeral contributions the literary description 
Western America. The W.P.A. state guide books, the somewhat 
garish issued travel agencies and chambers com- 
merce, and the booklets concerning national parks, monu- 
ments, and forests located the Rockies, provide information 
and inspiration various levels. There are, however, still too few 
good nature books for the adult general reader who through 
literature wishes enrich his vacation hours the mountains. 
becoming better informed about his physical environment and 
more aware the processes that have made and that are going 
front his often unseeing eyes, the mountain dweller 
develops new and rewarding responses. 

longer are the Rockies barriers; they are goals for literally 
millions vacationers and other visitors each year. Moreover, 
they are the center rapidly growing population, quick 
testify privilege live Colorado,” wherever they 
have settled. Today, the mountains are—except for brief winter 
intervals—easily traversed automobile, railroad train, air- 
plane. Isolation becoming comparatively rare; the Rockies, 
more hospitable. Ample accommodations for short long stays 
are found scattered everywhere about the Rockies, con- 
venient locations. 

Perhaps the greatest difference noticeable recent Western 
hooks contrasted those written century ago, the amount 
space now devoted our history and traditions. Like the 
mountain ranges the Old World and our own Eastern 
United States, the Rockies have noteworthy human 
associations. Now, there are stories told well landscapes 
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looked at, photographed, and painted. Novelists, poets, 
biographers, and historians are contributing local traditions 
using the mountains backdrops their writings. Modern 


dwellers the Rockies are, course, still 
geographical surroundings; but 
dwarfed, dominated the terrain. They 


sight the mountains that once were barriers. 


AGREEMENT 
WALLACE 


The scientists are all agreed. 

They say the sun burning out 
And things will end frost, 
course the sun explodes without 
The formality ice. 

But lest that dire foreseen event 
Should worry us, they also add, 
danger not imminent. 


The scientists are all agreed. 

The clergy smile and grimly nod; 
They knew all along, the world 
Will end frost fire, for God 
Has promised not use flood 
Again, and will keep his word. 
They all agree, will 

The racket ever heard. 


influenced their 
are they thwarted, 
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you haven’t seen 


MARGARET ROBB 


visited Denver for the first time when was four years old, and 
all that saw, only two pictures remain clear and sharp 
mind—the mountains white against very blue sky and Elitch’s 
little train traveling through the flower beds. Those places that 
have kind story-book rosiness about them are usually pain- 
fully disappointing when revisited, was with some hesitancy 
that, when returned years later, asked taken Elitch’s 
Gardens. had changed: the little train had electric engine 
and didn’t follow the same path through the flower beds, and 
there were animals. Yet much the magic that enthralled the 
four-year-old was still there, magic that has touched almost any- 
one who has grown the area and many who have come the 
park tourists. Everyone who has ever visited has warm spot 
his heart for Elitch’s. 

Even the casual adult visitor must realize once that this 
not the honky-tonk variety amusement park. There quality 
about Elitch’s Gardens, kind gentle warmth the air, that 
comes, doubt, from its having given much happiness 
many people. There are too many neon lights now, for taste, 
but the flower beds, the picnic pavilions, and the old theatre, with 
its lobby walls covered with pictures actors who have played 
its stage, preserve the charm the old days. still favorite 
place for the children; they buy strip tickets now and ride many 
kinds miniature transport, including fire engines 
For sixty-three summers Elitch’s Gardens has been part Den- 
summer recreation. The legend that you see there, “Not 
see Elitch’s not see Denver,” bids fair become native 
proverb you don’t like the weather, wait minute.” 

They were lush days 1882 when John and Mary Elitch came 
Denver operate the Tortoni Restaurant; fortunes were being 
made one day and spent the next. was not the time dream 
gardens beautify city but rather rich strikes the mines, 
brown stone mansions, and trips Europe. Therefore, unusual 
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amount unselfish interest the community seems evident 
the careful planning the amusement park and the desire 
John and Mary Elitch present only the best entertainment for 
Denver patrons. The people Denver had opportunity 
1916 show their appreciation when Mary, who had devoted 
her life realizing this dream perfect amusement park, went 
bankrupt. benefit was held for the Lady the Gardens, she 
was called, the Civic Auditorium, and she was allowed live 
out her life the cottage the park which had been her home 
since the day Elitch’s opened.' Although there were other colorful 
ladies the period, believe Mary Elitch was the only one who 
rode cart drawn cassowary. Certainly none them was 
more beloved than she. 

Mary grew ranch near San Jose, under the 
strict discipline father who guarded her jealously. the age 
sixteen, because her mother’s illness, was necessary for 
her assume the responsibility the large household, but she 
was not allowed San Jose unless she was going church. 
this unlikely place she met John Elitch, actor bit parts 
the stock companies the San Francisco area, and eloped with 
him. John took her see her first play, The Streets New York, 
while they were their honeymoon; from that time she was 
devoted the theatre and determined have one her own. 
Although her father disinherited her after her 
very obligingly changed his will before his death 1882 and left 
her tidy sum, which she and John used build the amusement 

took five years looking find the ideal place—a sixteen- 
acre farm what now North was beautiful farm 
with many cottonwoods and flourishing apple orchard. They 
moved into the farmhouse soon they had taken possession, 
and went work; they were not ready open until May 1890. 
Only time and careful planning enabled them realize their 
dream. John was interested making zoo and commissioned 
Adam Forepaugh, circus owner, buy animals for it. Mary 
visualized fairyland tor children—big and flowers, 
and theatre. Dozens perennials and more than 
hundred varieties dahlias were planted; the smallest steam- 
engine train was ordered; merry-go-round was set up; and the 
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theatre, sprawling wooden building seating approximately 
fifteen hundred people, was erected near the cottage where John 
and Mary 

the spring 1890, they began plan the grand opening for 
May the first. The Denver Republican, the newspaper for which 
Eugene Field reported, carried full-page advertisement announc- 
ing the opening Elitch’s Zoological Gardens, Recreation Park, 
and Grand Pavillion Theatre. The gardens were open seven 
the -morning and close seven night; the admission was 
twenty-five cents for adults and ten cents for children under 
twelve. Mary’s request, liquor was ever served the park; 
was “family Since dry resorts were rare the 
West during this era, Elitch’s Gardens had this additional dis- 
tinction, and was patronized church and school groups from 
the beginning. 

The opening day was rainy one, but the weather did not 
deter the crowd which was welcomed the gate John and 
assisted Julia Marlowe, Barnum, General and Mrs. 
Thumb, Edgar Davenport, and Eugene Field. Dier has 
recorded account this day The Lady the Gardens: 


stood our doorway, trying encourage each other, 
horseman dashed the gates. Excitedly hailing Mr. Elitch, 
announced that all Denver was moving over Elitch’s; that coaches, 
carriages, delivery wagons, farm wagons, people bicycles and people 
foot were all headed for our 

How these people rushed the gates! certainly looked the 
entire population Denver had accepted our 

After elaborate picnic the doors the theatre were opened for 
free vaudeville performance. the sides the theatre were not 
enclosed, those who could not obtain seats inside stood about under 
the trees, from which vantage points the stage were possible. The 
stage honors this important occasion were handled the mayor 
Denver, Mr. Wolf Londoner, Senator Edward Wolcott, and the 
irrepressible Eugene Field.* 


newspaper reports the opening were favorable. The 
Rocky Mountain News commented upon the vaudeville perform- 
ance and praised being far superior that the average 
specialty troupe. The zoo was considered the most interesting part 
the entertainment, but was predicted that the theatre with 
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its change bill every week would popular. The people 
Denver were urged take day off and forget all their worries 
“few hours delicious oblivion” Elitch’s Zoological 

During the first season, the theatre was successful that John 
Elitch decided assemble vaudeville company and tour the 
West Coast the following winter. The Goodyear, Elitch, and 
Shilling Minstrels were organized, and while they were playing 
San Francisco the next March, John contracted pneumonia and 
died. Mary decided that she could not give the Gardens 
must manage them alone, and she carried the dual responsibility 
owner and manager until she married Thomas Long 1900. 
For two years, Mary continued present the best available 
vaudeville shows, then light opera was given, but 1897 she 
realized her dream real theatre stock company, and thus began 
the summer theatre which regarded the oldest its kind 
the United States.’ 

The Denver Evening Post gave much publicity the opening 
the summer theatre: the new decoration and furnishings were 
described, and the new set for the stage was 
tioned necessary because the extensive program drama that 
was planned. The first play, Helene, Martha Morton, with 
James Neill and Jane Kennark the leading roles, got good 
reviews, although the second week’s offering, Sardou’s Duty, 
Father’s Sin, was said give the entire company better chance 
show their ability acting. George Edeson was the first 
director, and, according Mary, able one. had been 
the theatrical business for thirty years and knew what the public 
wanted—a man “magnificent 

The variety plays presented throughout the early years 
worthy comment. Sandwiched with plays that have not lived 
long anyone’s memory were some the great plays English 
and American drama; almost any season boasted least two such 
plays. Sometimes plays were acted New York cast that was 
scheduled week, often the beginning the season. Hen- 
rietta Crossman and her company appeared You Like 
1903; Mrs. Fiske gave two performances Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, 
and David Warfield appeared The Music Master 1908; but 
the most famous visitor was Sarah Bernhardt, who played Camille 
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and Sorcerie 1906, when her tour was interrupted the 
San Francisco earthquake, and she was able give two perform- 
ances Denver. 

survey the programs for these early years reveals selec- 
tion plays that compared favorably with the offerings New 
York during the winter. For example, Romeo and Juliet; The 
Only Way (adaptation from Tale Two Cities); The Little 
Minister; Bronson Howard; and Under Two 
Flags, Edward Elsner, were given the first six weeks the 
1901 season. Shaw’s Man and Superman was given 1913, You 
Never Can Tell 1914, and Schnitzler’s The Affairs Anatol 
1915. addition adult theatrical fare, some plays were given 
for children, among them Litile Lord Fauntleroy, Rebecca 
Sunnybrook Farm, and The Little Princess. Barrie’s Peter Pan 
was popular with both adults and children 1909 that was 
held over for second week and ended the season Labor 

Mary Elitch often declared her motto “Nothing too good 
for the Gardens” and was willing pay New York salaries get 
the actors she wanted for her stock company. was strenuous 
life: change bill every week, performance every night, and 
three matinees per must have been pleasant life, 
though, because many famous actors played there; some 
them began their theatrical career Elitch’s. There not space 
name all the famous actors and actresses who have been con- 
nected with this theatre, but may interest know that 
the following were home-town talent that appeared first Elitch’s 
theatre: Douglas Fairbanks (he scrubbed the stage earn free 
ticket and later played the company); Maude Fealy, one 
time leading lady with Henry Irving; Johyana Howland, the 
original Gibson Girl; Maud Durlin, leading lady and wife 
Otis Skinner; Ted Shawn, the dancer: Ernest Truex; and Fred 
Stone.” 

The free Friday afternoon Symphony Concert was another note- 
worthy part entertainment Gardens. Signor Raffaelo 
Cavello, who was director during most the early years, insisted 
upon the kind standards for his orchestra that Mary Elitch 
demanded the theatre. During the month July 1903, for 
example, the orchestra presented four concerts, featuring Shu- 
Unfinished Symphony, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, 
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Minor Symphony, and Fifth Symphony. 
1910 the orchestra was enlarged and season tickets were sold for 
five dollars, and tickets for ten programs for two dollars and 
This orchestra developed into the present Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and perhaps the family programs, given 
reduced rates much the same spirit the first free Friday 
afternoon programs, owe something Mary Elitch’s pioneering. 

Tuesday was always Children’s Day and all rates were cut 
half—admission five cents and two rides for nickel. Imagine two 
rides the little train for only five cents! Parents were en- 
couraged send their children even they were unable 
accompany them. Mary Elitch, with several helpers, took charge. 
Each year she tried add new attractions. Sometimes she gave 
them series free dancing lessons, sometimes they were in- 
structed natural history, but always new additions the play 
area were being made—wading pools, swings, sand piles, goat 
carts, and many other things dear the youngsters. Often 
pageant was given the end the summer, which the children 
took part. August 27, 1907, pageant which one hundred 
and fifty children participated, was given celebrate ten years 
Children’s Days; 1911, Colorado Day was celebrated 
pageant which five hundred children well large number 
adults had part. these special days every child went home 
with some kind favor and, sure, great deal enthusiasm 
for Mary Elitch, who devoted much time and energy giving 
the children good 

you should Elitch’s this summer, and after picnic 
one the old-time rustic nooks, decide the theatre, you 
will given program that looks very much like any theatre 
program. the old days there was from Mary Elitch 
her patrons. The one carried the program for May 25, 1901, 
typical and shows the kind amusement park that pleased 
Denver that time. 


Another season and another gladsome greeting all! Summer and 
Elitch’s have long since become synonymous terms Denver’s amuse- 
ment lovers. Nature and art have combined making the Gardens 
thing beauty and utter joy. This year the apex excellence 
higher than ever. The delightful charm the horticultural display 
enhanced fragrance and variety. Rare and costly additions have 
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been made the Zoological department. From far away New Guinea 
and Straits Torres comes splendid specimen the Cassowary; 
from Brazil, troupe dancing and Guatemala 
quartette laughing baboons. Florida contributes 
saurian the alligator family, while the four lion cubs last 
season have just been added fresh litter tawney scions her royal 
lioness majesty, the Empress Kit, queen regent the animal house, 
who has been feature the Gardens ever since their opening, 
twelve years 


Although you will not greeted elegantly, you will well 
entertained Elitch’s today. The restaurant serves good food; the 
band that plays for the dancing will probably band”; 
and you insist upon the usual thrills, you may take variety 
giddy rides. You will longer see animals (City Park 
has all the animals now, both alive and stuffed) but you may still 
wander about and admire the flower beds. Most likely you will 
not able resist going the old theatre. 


Elitch’s theatre undoubtedly the most famous part the 
Gardens today. According the historians, has theatrical 
tradition comparable only the Old Tabor. Unfortunately the 
Old Tabor has recently been converted into movie house, but 
stock company continues with new play every week, and 
many old patrons buy their season tickets regularly they pay 
their taxes. fact, kind museum theatrical history: 
the passing Palmer’s Union Square Stock Com- 
pany, the Daniel Froman Lyceum Companies, 
Museum, there has been nothing the country like this Denver 
institution. the present time, the only stock company that 
has endured for long period, and has become national, 
rather than local monument Mary Elitch, 
public-spirited person, who gave Denver the best entertainment 
she could give. Burns Mantle, veteran critic who began his work 
Denver, says the foreword The Lady the Gardens. 

know other similar organization that has held tenaciously 
the highest standards personal oduction. With all the changing 


conditions considered, credit for the maintenance those standards 
directly traceable the source their 


Don’t let the summer pass without making least one trip 
Elitch’s Gardens. you are theatre lover, may well seem 
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kind pilgrimage. you are old-timer, will one those 
things you have always done and take pleasure doing. And 
you are newcomer, trip Elitch’s will make you feel home 
Denver. Have good time! 


FOOTNOTES 
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Nine Colorado photographs 


William Henry Jackson 


This summer hope when you photograph the Grand Canyon 
the Yellowstone, the Tetons, the silvery San Juan, Mesa 
Verde, you will remember that William Henry Jackson had al- 
ready done the After you have developed your pic- 
tures, compare them with the nine presented here and see 
even with your compact modern equipment you have succeeded 
well Jackson did with his unwieldy cameras and bulky and 
fragile glass plates. 

Jackson, pioneer photographer the West, first helped 
reveal this region when 1870 began working with the famous 
Hayden Geological Surveys. 1879 settled Denver, where 
added his amazing collection photographs, especially 
pictures Colorado and those taken trip around the world. 
1898 moved Detroit, then Washington, and finally 
New York. his very death (1942) ninety-nine, was 
still writing about and painting historical scenes the West. 

Mr. Jackson kept numerous journals and diaries his travels 
and wrote articles and two autobiographies. believe speaks 
better for himself than anyone else could. Therefore, present 
with pride some direct quotations from the writings and few 
the innumerable photographs this remarkable man.—The 
Editors. 
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From Jackson’s diaries 


[LA PLATA PEAK] 

Wednesday, July 30, 1873 Coulter Harry myself with 
apparatus pack started ascend Platta. The rest the out- 
fit started out cross the range follow soon Stevenson 
comes up. going mountain lost our trail got good 
deal too high strike the first valley that had almost 
slide down very steep hill. the point where had 
leave our animals was only the usual hard mountain travelling. 
Fastened our horses rocks, eat our lunch, then half past 
shouldered our traps commenced the long wearying ascent. 
Made frequent rests got hour half about 1500 feet 
above our animals 14200 all. was some time ahead the 
others. Cold, very windy and storm clouds all thro’ the mountains 
every side occasional gust swept over our peak 
sprinkling with hail snow. Got work watching our 
chances got the six views including the whole circle. Did not get 
thro until about then hurried down get into camp be- 
fore dark. going down over the steepest part the rocks 
slipped fell, breaking bath holder spilling all bath. 
Packed quickly hurried down but darkness overtook while 
the woods had sorry time getting into camp but made 
all right about P.M. pretty well tired out. 


Sunday, August 10, 1873 All hands started out back 
track. Trains all out while myself Harry went back photo- 
graph. Delays occurred all hands. Harry didn’t come time 
for hour two. Got work last upper cascades when 
John came with the information that Gimlet the mule that 
carried negatives, had tumbled down the hill above camp 
many negatives were ruined broken. Hurried down afoot 
found all so. Dr. [Hayden] came along the same time—in 
fact was who first discovered the mule—the others having all 
gone on. felt very badly about the Dr. saw did not 
much. The mule had wandered from the trail, his saddle had 
slipped off [,] the pack had rolled down hill, the lid coming off the 
neg. box neg, broken. Recalled the rest outfit 
camped again the bottom the hill tomorrow 
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work replace negs taken this vicinity. Spent the P.M. 
repairing damage far possible. 


MOUNT THE HOLY CROSS] 


Saturday, August 23, All hands before sunrise. 
Nearly all hands officiating cooking soon got thro’. 
then packed up, Tom taking the camera, Coulter the plateboxes 
the all about 100 lbs. Tom having 
about each. Crossed the river log little ways from camp. 
Packs unsteady our backs that did not feel equal 
walking it, sidled over sitting down. then struck right 
into the thick tangled mess underbrush fallen logs the whole 
forming confusion confounded. The rain the evening night 
previous had soaked the ground hung every little tree shrub 
full water that the moment they were touched they deluged 
anyone beneath. had gone but little way before were 
wet thro thro. Got separated the first thing. striking out ahead 
the other two going higher the side the cafion escape 
much possible the underbrush. Struggled along for couple 
hours until struck small meadow where was necessary 
recross the river. Made several attempts cross jumping 
stepping stones but finally plunged waded—the water being 
hip deep—cold too. Then struck right going about 1000 
ft. before stopping looking around waited some time for the 
boys hear from them then shouldered pack again 
started up, climbing over logs all the time until reached timber 
line then above that over immense rocks. this point could 
hear the boys the main peak making their ascent. Clouds hung 
about all the summits could not see the top the Holy 
Cross all. constant unremitting exertion finally stood 
top the peak had started for ascended along its ridge good 
point for obtaining views. Sat down ate lunch wrap- 
ping dark tent about keep off the cold mists wind 
rain. For all the time was there the clouds were drifting down, 
around over offering occasional glimpses the surrounding 
peaks, part the time left alone apparently space, not being 
able see anything except the rock was sitting on. Waited three 
full hours for the boys before they made their appearance then 
descended about 1000 ft. assist them they were just 
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about was going with them this last time saw 
perfectly circular rainbow away down the valley below us. 
was complete circle with all the rainbow’s colors was right 
the midst the driving mist clouds that were the valley. 
waited top until near sunset then saw there was oppor- 
tunity securing any views that evening, packed our traps 
away carefully under rock slowly, wearily, descended timber- 
line then built big fire spent the night supperless, 
blanketless, bare rocky mountain side 12000 feet above the 
sea. Had the consolation seeing the other party better off, 
for over just the edge timber little fire sprang all 
night long kept our beacons glowing occasionally hollering 
across each other for sake. Managed get few 
naps slumber got along very well the night was calm not 


cold. 
Sunday, 24, Soon after daylight exchanged 


greetings across the before the sun greeted with its 
cheering warmth fairly started the peak again. Only two 
from the other party went up—Gardner Holmes. The feeling 
faintness, lassitude lack energy was great that only 
exercise considerable will force that dragged ourselves 
the summit. Climbing 13000 feet upon entirely empty 
stomach after the fatiguing exertions yesterday was fun. 
Another depressing undertaking was find water. All the snow 
banks the evening previous were running little streams 
water but now they were all dry hard flint. Were fortunate, 
however, finding large hollow rock that gave sufficiency. 
Perched our tent among the rocks rapidly possible worked 
off negatives then packed descend camp. struck 
down within five minutes saw more the boys until they 
got into camp about got two Gardner his party 
more forlorn looking exhausted set fellows seldom 
seen. The evening before, the Dr., Stevenson, Whitney 
had returned spent the night camp—this morning early 
Stevenson had gone into the camp took out some beans bread, 
etc, when came dropping there was good meal prepared 
for us. Did not feel hungry the morning. Eat but moder- 
ate meal that refreshed greatly. Before night however made 
several little meals soon felt just fresh ever. Had pleasant 
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time during the evening talking over the events the trip. 
was unusually pleased with our success. 


[FIRST VISIT MESA VERDE] 


breakfast the fireplace the ranch. While Steve Bob were 
packing the Cap. [John Moss, the guide], Ingersoll myself 
started down the trail ahead prospect. miles away 
the square outlines the mesa land were view below lay 
beautiful valley land with fine groves cottonwood scattered 
here and there. The Mancos stream creek rather about 
rod wide foot deep, clear limpid until strikes the beaver 
dams just above thro’ the Five Six below the 
ranch the Cap. noticed little grass covered the opposite 
side and said they were sites old ruined towns. Crossed over 
examine. Found the mounds scarcely definable shape. There 
were stones remaining but the foundations were some in- 
stances tolerably well defined. There were however about every 
such mound large quantities broken pottery—very small pieces 
rarely larger than half dollar piece and most painted 
fancy designs. The ground was generally white with black designs. 
Found some red others traces other colors that were evi- 
dently faded. Visited the sites three four settlements collect- 
ing pieces the pottery then struck down into the 
Coming onto trail over which about 100 Indians had just passed 
with lodge poles and goats. Proceeding down two miles 
found the first stone ruins, portion wall remaining two 
instances almost entirely covered debris which evidently hid 
the foundations some depth. The stone did not appear 
dressed the mortar cement there was any was entirely worn 
out and wall altho perfectly trim and plumed appeared tho dry 
laid. All about were scattered the remnants crockery. Mounds 
which indicated former walls with depressions the center that 
appeared like cellars underground excavations. Each one was 
small about scattered singularly covering probably 
space 100 yds square. stone trom the cliffs which rise 
from the canon light yellow brownish sand stone the 
ruins evidently much weathered away. One would describe many 
such within our days ride. The variation consisted the extent 
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and disposition the remnants. The toundations the great 
majority cases being almost entirely concealed the debris 
the marring effects time. About below the 
mouth the began find evidences the inhabiting 
the bluffs. All along had been scanning the cliffs closely 
without discovering anything. one place the wall was forced 
some way slope debris from the walls the upon 
ledge that approached tound single sections walls. 
Enclosing single spaces, generally narrow long—about 
even narrower little square oven like pieces masonry were 
left little ledges crevices. The rest the structure 
having evidently fallen away trom them. Some were queer looking 
niche like structures that moved guess the use of. Everything 
about these remains were extremely delapidated afforded 
little clue satisfaction regard their former inmates. 

many places the cliff had weathered away that sections 
the wall had been carried away tumbled down, and some 
instances larger masses rock had become separated removed 
from the main mass, thus dividing the walls. 

evening approached made our camp under little bunch 
cedars beneath the highest walls the canon. Had 
nothing that really came idea the grand picturesque 
for photos began feel little doubtful discouraged. All 
hands pitched prepare supper. The capt taking active part 
proving genial helpmate. After disposing what sowb. [elly] 
bread had all hands were backed warming their boot 
legs and spinal columns, com. [menced] joking Steve upon the 
prospect having assist carrying the boxes the top the 
mesa, photo some houses, not dreaming ourselves that any were 
really there. asked point out the spot. The Capt pointed 
observation there was something that appeared very like house. 
The doors windows could seen. all started once 
investigate. The side the was formed successive tables 
benches sandstone rising perpendicularly one 
other total height about 800 feet. Our house was upon the 
Jast one below the precipice was fully 100 feet above the 
narrow bench its foot. Half way up, the others, with the excep- 
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tion Mr. Ingersoll myself, were satisfied and did not care 
any farther they were afraid darkness overtaking them 
before they could get back. determined see all there was 
seen that night know how approach the 
morrow. Found tree series crevices which, with little 
trouble reached the plateau upon which the house stood. There 
perched away the crevice like bat’s nest, was, 
marvel puzzle. Its total height was about feet, divided 
into two stories each floor into two rooms. But the photo will 
better explain all this. The material was sandstone, the same 
the rocks among which nestled. had been truly dressed, and, 
upon the outward wing, covered with plastic kind stucco. 
Inside the walls had been plastered and colored red, with lighter 
colored margin about the edge. All about this same bench 
far had time investigate, were bits wall, odd carvings 
here there, showing that the whole bluff line had been once 
inhabited. But had time see more was already 
growing dusk. got down easily guided the glimmering 
camp fire soon reached our companions. 

[Preceding quotations are all trom the 1873 and 1874 diaries William 


Henry Jackson. The originals are the Library the State Historical 
Society 


Early methods photography 


Before the present era facile more years 
ago, was quite different actual practice, and there 
are not many who know, fully realize, how onerous were the 
conditions imposed upon the old-time photographer. Then, the 
so-called “wet was general use, involving complex 
process many operations, and requiring practice and experience 
attain the necessary manipulative 

The “wet plate process” was, briefly, making the spot the 
sensitive plate for each exposure. This required portable 
(box tent) work in, and nearly all the material and 
appliances ordinarily used the sedentary photographer his 
which had condensed within our very 
limited carrying 
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[EQUIPMENT] 

first outfitting [in 1869-1870] was for three series nega- 
tives, 14, and stereoscopic. The glass alone—some 400 
pieces, was inconsiderable item, while the collodions, silver 
nitrates, iron sulphates and score two other chemicals and 
articles, made bulk what they lacked weight. dark 
tent was made white canvas lined with orange calico and sup- 
ported over folding tripod, being large enough crawl into 
short tripod, that opened like trunk lid with attached hood 
into which inserted the upper half 


With our return Baker’s Park [in 1875], turned atten- 


tion ambitious photographic undertaking, 
feature the 1875 work, and that was make series 
plates. This was something unheard far the annals 
mountain photography under similar conditions,—a useless ex- 
penditure energy and material, viewed the light modern 
methods enlargement; but, fifty years ago there were such 
methods. 

was something problem carry camera that size 
over the trails had contend with, which because its bulk 
was made top pack the aparejo, another pack mule being re- 
quired for the glass and other adjuncts for operating. For dark- 
work room had tent, built the same lines the one used 
but proportionately larger scale, and for the silver 
sensitizing bath, wooden tray. took this outfit over some 
the hardest trails the San Juan; Lake Fork, the San 
Miguel and finally over Mosquito and Argentine passes our 
way back Denver way Georgetown.* 


[TAKING THE 

this time had rigged first gadget for 
work—a drop shutter, actuated rubber band, that enabled 
shoot action high noon with one-tenth second exposure. 
But most pictures were stills five seconds and upward. 
When speed was consideration always stopped lens down 
get maximum depth and 

shutters were employed, all exposures were cap. 
landscape work usually stopped down about F/32 with 
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seconds absence near foliage) —more less according the 
condition the collodion and the silver bath. rather new but 
“ripe” collodion and new, nearly neutral silver bath gave the 
maximum results. well lighted subject F/8 “instantan- 
exposures could made with the primitive drop 

the bright weather was even more important. had 
fast emulsions counteract the effects overcast skies, 
wind-driven foliage, and had filters define clouds 
and horizons against the sky. the weather was good, could take 
fine picture can made today. But bad days much 
patient manipulation the chemicals was needed produce 
acceptable 

working outfit cameras and enough material for 
work, made light, convenient pack. With good photographic 
subjects along the trail from one camp another, the photo mule 
would dropped out while the view was made, and then jog- 
trotted along overtake the train again. Sometimes there 
many these diversions, frequently some distance from the 
trail, that did not reach camp long after the others, 
occasionally, not until far into the night. the loading and un- 
loading these side trips evolved almost entirely upon me, 
eventually became expert packer. 

More frequently, however, lay-over camp was made where 
good grazing, well good scenery, were near hand and side 
trips made therefrom. either case the regular procedure after 
locating point view was bring the pack mule near 
possible and quickly unload. While was setting the camera 
and making the final focal adjustments the assistant arranged the 
dark tent, being careful make light-tight all around its con- 
tact with the ground, and place inside the bath-holder and the 
bottles collodion, developer and fixing solution, with cup 
water from the rubber water-bags that are always attached the 
pack for use when natural source supply not hand. With 
everything ready took one the plates inside the tent and pro- 
ceeded first, flow with collodion, which, when “set” was 
immersed the silver bath until the proper chemical reaction 
had taken place, when was placed the plate-holder ready for 
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operation that usually took about five minutes. 
some instances the camera was placed far from any possible 
location for the dark-tent that there was long interval between 
the coating and the development the plate. Wet blotting paper 
against the back the plate with wet towel and the focussing 
cloth around the holder would keep the plate sufficiently moist 
for development for half hour least. With the exposure made 
and back the tent, the plate was flooded with the developer 
dexterous sweep, the image appearing almost immediately. 
was then well rinsed and with the cyanide solution equally 
quick action, and finally was taken outside for more thorough 
washing. After drying spontaneously, artificial heat, the 
plate was put grooved box and when back camp was var- 
nished and packed securely for further transportation. 

When hard pressed for time, have made negative fifteen 
minutes, from the time the first rope was thrown from the pack 
the final repacking. Ordinarily, however, half hour was little 
enough time the work well. Thirty-two good negatives the 
largest number ever made one day and this was possible only, 
region like that including the Garden the Gods and Monu- 
ment 


[ENLARGING, DRY PLATES, AND DRY 

Nowadays bromide papers furnish ready means enlargement 
almost any extent from small negatives. the seventies, how- 
ever, such papers were not general use, and large photographs 
were made from equally large negatives there were 
ready-made dry plates this time and also prepared printing 
papers; the photographer purchased plain paper and sensitized 
himself 

The question may arise why did not use this method [coat- 
ing paper with collodio-bromide and, after taking the picture, 
transferring this coating glass plate], instead the cumber- 
some wet plate, for work the expeditions. Simply because 
this new process was still uncertain one; could not afford the 
risk, stayed with the reliable old wet plate. Dry-plate methods, 
with deferred development, where the results were doubt until 
was too late correct them, were used only amateurs who 
could take these 
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1877 photographs [taken Arizona and New Mexico] 
were total failure. still makes feel sick, very real, 
physical sense, whenever look back return Washington 
the fall and the discovery that not one 400 exposures 
could developed into negative. Here what happened 

Dry film was beginning come [in had already 
successfully experimented with some own manufacture— 
and decided depend upon that and leave all usual 
chemicals and paraphernalia home. From Warnerke, well- 
known London photographer, ordered supply “sensitive 
negative tissue, supplied With and all the 
film, could, necessary have carried the entire load 
back But spite using great care handling the film, 
always changing the rolls total darkness, packing the exposed 
film tight, waterproof cans, with the dry climate the region 
additional safe-guard, there was trace image when 
developed the rolls own laboratory Washington. 

think was simply case too long interval between ex- 
posure and development. Fven now films deteriorate with time, 
and sixty-odd years ago, course, the science preparing all 
light-sensitive emulsions was inexact. least late 1895 
dry film was likely unreliable: Calcutta had experi- 
ence identical with the one eighteen years before; but the 
second time, fortunately, with comparatively few 


During recent years, had carried miniature camera all 
trips, just for the pleasure gave me. Now, the summer 
1939, for the first time life, experimented with color film. 
All need say this: were the beginning career, 
should wish everything color.” 
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Three poems 


MARY MILLS 


BOULDER 


Looking down see summer town, 
under the green closed-rank trees 
bright shingle rooftops tented brown, 
the gingerbread gentility 

red brick school Spring Street. 


Spread and flattened out below 

rise and slope, stepped the ridge 
squares, parallelograms, rectangles, neat 
white-battened clapboards real sham 
are fenced and hedged, complete— 


though weeds will creep 
under the lowest rail 

lightly leap 

tightly mortared wall. 


Due east the college climbs one hill, 
red Spanish tiles cresting the oaks 
and elms; far down the mall 

six Doric pillars dwarf them all. 


Here stand serene surveying 
all that smaller world below 
brief moment, furled 

the pearled light fading 
purple, slow. 
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Though see but glimmers now, 

the glint and milk the quartered creek, 
the tarred black shining silk 

winding street, 

the round washed glow distant lamplight, 


still know under the new night 

surely how each house and dark yard, 
shop and store under the tight roofs, 
ceilings, floors, walls, beams, cool porches 
holds dream unscarred: 

nothing changes, nothing more. 


THE LIBRARY 


Sun strikes those windows blind 

that separate the stretched green world below, 
mirrors one mind 

another asking, knowing that does not know 


safe closed red stone walls 

while slant rain etches time dusty pane, 
sounds unfeeling, falls 

ideal world; here does not rain. 


This brown-shelved ark 
adrift dream the blue opaque night air, 
light the wet warm dark 
where the lions Judah lie their fusty lair. 
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THE LESSON 


Because flinch laughs me: 
you know 

(simple, slow) 

the lightning flash that you can see 
harm you. 


Yes, natural philosophy 

has answers for 

score more) 

all things unseen and mystery 
that charm you. 


But should sense electrons free 
right restraint 

(goes complaint) 

then let inner augury 

alarm you. 
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Why the Great Plains are treeless 


OMER STEWART 


With dramatic reference the absence trees, early maps the 
Mississippi Valley designated the area from the Rocky Mountains 
the Mississippi River “the great American Later, 
perhaps with settlers mind, “the great American was 
known less formidable term, “the Great Plains.” even 
“the Great Plains” seldom now that the arca has become 
parts Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana. 
geographers, and ecologists still refer this great area short 
grass plains, plains grassland, just high plains, useful terms 
the student, indicating with variations, the absence trees. For 
the rest us, modern life has taken away the formidable well 
great and dramatic aspect this area, although still think 
certain the above-named states un-scenic, monotonous, ex- 
tended, and treeless, passed through quickly possible. 
This idea the treelessness this area much part 
American thinking that easy sympathize with the difficulty 
many people have accepting the notion—or even taking 
seriously—that the American plains could covered with grass 
and trees were not for the fires the American Indians. The 
barrenness the plains seems just natural and inevitable 
most the peaks the Rockies the fact the Mississippi 
itself. Plant scientists have generally agreed with this view, indi- 
cating that certain balance climate and soil this area re- 
sulted natural grassland and absence trees. However, 
present considered opinion that all grasslands occurring 
deep, fertile soil are man-made, peoples who periodically set 
fire the grass and kept woody vegetation from growing. This 
judgment share with some other scientists, though not all, and 
the facts which justify this conclusion are not generally known. 
1934, was informed old Pomo Indian informants and 
early settlers Mendocino County, California, that the hills and 
valleys Northern California were formerly free from brush. The 
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great redwood torests, they said, were open and clean. Oak and 
pine woods occurred, too, but had trees widely spaced that grass 
grew between the trees and game could seen distance. 
Indians and settlers agreed that the thick brush and undergrowth 
presently characteristic these forests had been formerly kept 
check and the forests kept open frequent, almost annual, in- 
tentional burning-over fires set Indians. This information 
made curious not only about the extent which man had 
influenced the landscape that particular area, but also whether 
might not have similarly affected the geography other areas. 

1939, when had opportunity undertake some indi- 
vidual research conjunction with duties supervisor 
WPA project sponsored the University California, decided 
search ethnological and historical literature for other examples 
burning Indians. first, was somewhat disappointed, for 
most anthropologists seem have neglected ask Indians about 
the practice setting fire fields and forests. Early travelers’ 
accounts, however, yielded more information. Our search pro- 
duced over two hundred definite statements that Indians through- 
out the United States deliberately set vegetation fire for 
dozen different reasons. 

Military service forced put aside notes before had 
completed the manuscript had started 1941, and the whole 
project became took University Colorado Research 
Fellowship 1950 get back it. much additional data 
have since been discovered that bibliography now has more 
than six hundred titles and could enlarged almost weekly. ‘The 
most impressive new evidence has been found among plant 
scientists, who are beginning realize the importance and 
make practical application fire ecological factor pro- 
ducing certain kind vegetation. Few these people, however. 
have considered the full implication fire ecological factor. 
Recently, completed the first draft 
manuscript, including tables and bibliography, presenting the 
evidence that aborigines the world over burned vegetation, and 
attempting determine the effect such burning has had the 
so-called vegetation. all times, have sought main- 
tain broad perspective, order evaluate properly the effect 
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fire along with the effect other ecological factors, such 
climate, soil, rainfall, etc., the vegetation any given region. 


Direct statements that Indians set fire grass and other vegeta- 
tion the United States were made such early travelers 
Cabeza Vaca, who 1555 saw Indians Texas set the prairies 
fire drive game and reduce the danger from snakes. Cap- 
tain John Smith Virginia 1624, Charlevoix 
1763, Crespi California 1769, and Utah 1776 
reported seeing Indians burning vegetation seeing places 
recently burned. 1877 Colonel Dodge wrote that the Indians 
the Great Plains set the grass fire drive game and also 
produce more tender pasturage for game. George Catlin, the 
artist whose many paintings Plains Indians have familiarized 
him students the West, included two pictures grass fires 
his book, Manners, Customs, and Conditions the North 
American Indians, first published 1842. Catlin’s description 
prairie grass fires one the most graphic accounts, although not 
all unusual content. wrote: 


The prairies burning form some the most beautiful scenes that 
are witnessed this country, and also some the most sublime. 
Every acre these vast (being covered for hundreds and 
hundreds miles, with crop grass, which dies and dries the 
fall) burns over during the fall early spring, leaving the ground 
black and doleful colour. 

There are many modes which the fire communicated them, 
both white men and Indians—par accident; and yet many more 
where voluntarily done for the purpose getting fresh crop 
grass, for the grazing their horses, and also for easier travelling 
during the next summer, when there will old grass lie upon 
the prairies, entangling the feet man and horse, they are passing 
over them. 

Over the elevated lands and prairie bluffs, where the grass thin 
and short, the fire slowly creeps with feeble flame, which one can 
easily step over; where the wild animals often rest their lairs until 
the flames almost burn their noses, when they will reluctantly rise, 
and leap over it, and trot off amongst the cinders, where the fire has 
past and left the ground black 

But there yet another character burning prairies that requires 
another Letter, and different pen describe—the war, hell fires! 
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Historical records indicate that nearly 
every American Indian tribe set fire the grass and woody vegeta- 
tion the area occupied. Such tribes the Ute, Shoshoni, 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Sioux, Apache, Kansas, Pawnee, Oto, Omaha, 
and Ponca are among those specifically said use fire. Over 
hundred tribes have been named the region and time the 
occurrence the fires are exactly given that the tribes con- 
cerned can inferred with accuracy. Furthermore, dozens 
statements the literature and about early America assert that 
Indians particular states regions burned off the vegetation 
regularly. 

Although fire reported most frequently used aid hunting— 
encircle, rouse, stampede—fifteen other reasons for setting 
fires are given. These were follows: improve pasture, improve 
visibility, collect insects, increase yield seeds, increase yield 
berries, increase other wild vegetable foods, make vegetable food 
available, remove thin trees allow other growth, clear land 
for planting, stimulate growth wild tobacco, aid warfare, 
facilitate travel, produce spectacle, and reduce danger from 
snakes, insects, etc. Sheer carelessness, course, often reported 
cause fires. For one reason for several, the Indians 
burned wherever the vegetation would carry fire from one plant 
another. The Navajo went the trouble using torch 
spread the flame from bush bush the grass and weeds would 
not so. 

The number tribes reported using fire leads one conclu- 
sion, that burning vegetation was universal culture pattern 
among the Indians the United States. Furthermore, the amount 
burning leads the deduction that nearly all vegetation 
America the time discovery and exploration was what 
ecologists would call fire vegetation. That say, fire was 
major factor, along with soil, moisture, temperature, wind, ani- 
mals, etc., determining the types plants occurring any 
region. follows, then, that the vegetation the Great Plains 
was fire vegetation. However, there more evidence which 
should considered, particularly since applies the high 
plains, that part the Great Plains the northern and western 
periphery where the climate colder and drier and perhaps less 
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suitable tree growth. evidence will given three parts: 
one, the survival the plains trees from prehistoric times, 
called relicts; two, the ability trees planted and protected 
grow and reproduce the plains; and, three, the natural, un- 
aided spread woody vegetation the plains historic times. 

Big tooth maples (Acer grandidentatum) grow the Wichita 
Mountains southwestern Oklahoma, but are typical the 
Rocky Mountains, which indicates that this tree formerly invaded 
the plains. There was probably continuous bridge maples 
from the Rockies the Wichita Mountains. That bridge has 
disappeared, leaving the relict maples the eastern edge 
the Great Plains. 

1905, Kellogg published pamphlet for the 
Forest Service entitled Forest Belts Western Kansas and 
Nebraska, which said that “natural forest growth” Kansas 
uplands limited pine and cedar. wrote that many areas 
could forested greater cost than entailed keeping 
cattle and fire from the Red cedar (Juniperus virginiana) 
would scrubby western Kansas, Kellogg said, but prefers 
“drier situations, and quite indifferent the kind soil 
which makes its home.” Hackberry (Celtis 
the sand hills, far from any other timber.” 

For Nebraska have the report Professor Charles 
Bessey, who described 1887 meeting-place for two floras” 
north-central Nebraska. There black walnut from the eastern 
woodlands and Ponderosa pine from the Rocky Mountains were 
discovered growing together. the Nebraska sand-hills, Ray- 
mond Pool wrote 1913: species with decided tree-form 
that occasionally develops similar circumscribed patches the 
‘pockets’ among the driest hills Celtic [Hackberry]. 
have seen ‘hackberry pockets’ with clump about hundred 

Professor Francis Ramaley found limber pines and red cedar 
near Pawnee Buttes driest part the high plains” during 
the 1906 Expedition Northeastern Colorado.” 
Ramaley wrote that “the little patch limber pines now growing 
near Pawnee Buttes but the remnant what was continuous 
forest the foothills and which extended eastward favorable 
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situations many miles.” Many other relicts mountain trees are 
known have existed persist the present the plains. 
The rock Ponderosa pines and juniper the rough country 
north Limon, Colorado, may mentioned. 

Where trees the plains have survived the repeated fires set 
Indians prehistoric times and the frequent grass fires which 
still occur the plains, the ground rocky and the grass too 
thin carry fire into the trees. Ramaley and others have suggested 
that the forests connecting these relicts with existing groves 
the mountains have disappeared because major climatic 
changes. submit that the connecting forests could have been re- 
moved Indian fires. 


Now let consider point two, that trees planted and protected 
can grow the plains. article entitled Review the 
Early Tree-Planting Activities the Plains Region,” John 
Hatton wrote 1935 number successful plantings near 
Dodge City and Goodland, Kansas. One grove was forty-five years 
old. Hatton reported that trees are spaced close enough and the 
grove large enough, forest conditions can eventually secured. 
number writers have mentioned the possibility forestation 
the sandhills western Kansas and Nebraska. The following 
report Wilford Davis, the Forest Service Fire 
Control Notes January, 1951, most enlightening: 


The Nebraska National Forest keeping system 
firebreaks that has been maintained since 1910. Without such system, 
doubtful the forest could survive. 

This national forest located the vast sea grass-covered dunes 
known the Nebraska sand hills. Every tree some 20,000 acres 
has been planted. successful attempt show that forest can 
grown under the somewhat adverse conditions the sand prairies, 
and represents one the largest single afforestation projects the 

Lightning and man for centuries have caused vast prairie fires 
sweep across the sand hills. chemicals the ashes gravitated into 
the major depressions and created potash deposits, which 
covered during World War and used the explo- 
sives. The repeated fires that caused this potash accumulation probably 
prevented the build-up surface litter for more than few years 
time. 

When the plantation project was initiated, was, course, neces- 
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sary check periodic prairie fires the afforested area. This soon 
caused increase grass density between the trees and accumula- 
tion dry litter, which made extremely difficult check fires 
sweeping from the outside. Consequently, system permanent 
firebreaks was 

The major exterior firebreaks consist three plowed and disked 
20-foot sandstrips separated strips grass least 150 wide. 
The sand strips are disked annually, prevent vegetation from creep- 
ing in, and one the grass strips burned annually; two years growth 

Virtually all the planted acreage the was 
wiped out the spring 1910, when disastrous prairie fire swept 
through the [The fire-break system 
forest] despite the fact that there have been number large “out- 
side” fires. These advance with considerable rapidity; one instance, 

Today, some the older trees approaching sawlog size, and 
natural reproduction beginning come in. Thanks the protec- 
tion system, which the firebreak network vital part, afforesta- 
tion effort extending over nearly half century beginning bear 
fruit. 

The third support for thesis the documented account that 
trees and shrubs are invading the plains from all directions. Many 
authors have pointed out that mesquite has spread recent years 
over Texas prairies and plains and has reached across Oklahoma 
into Kansas. Life Magazine August 18, 1952, said million 
acres grasslands have been occupied mesquite jungles during 
the last 100 years. Mesquite began dominate grasslands when 
grazing reduced the effectiveness burning, practice which the 
Texas ranchers had adopted from the Indians. 

Sagebrush invading the high plains northern Colorado 
and Wyoming and now covers thousands acres land which 
was completely grass-covered when the first settlers arrived 
this area. Experiments show that the sagebrush easily 
removed and can controlled fire. 

The plains and prairies Canada are being invaded aspen 
trees, the forerunners pines. With the reduction grass fires 
the Canadian woods have migrated hundreds miles into the 
region formerly designated grassland. 

establish the fact that pines are spreading from the moun- 
tains onto the plains near Boulder, one has only compare early 
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photographs the town and surrounding mesas 
with what can observed today. The eastward migration pines 
from the foothills was recognized forty years ago and was carefully 
mapped. For M.A. thesis, 1948, Archibald Roach com- 
pared the distribution trees Long Mesa, just south Boul- 
der, with their distribution mapped 1908. Having shown 
that the invasion continuing, Roach added that well- 
known fact that plains are not too dry for Ponderosa pine.” The 
spread woody vegetation from the mountains onto the plains 
has also been observed the Pikes Peak region. The great Colo- 
rado botanists like Professors Ramaley and Vestal either ignored 
rejected fire ecological factor the plains. However, 
they also omitted explain why trees and shrubs should have 
spread from the mountains since the city Boulder was estab- 
lished. 

purely hypothetical reconstruction the probable vegetation 
the plains and prairie area North America, were not 
burned, order. What vegetation would the European settlers 
have found the Middle West had not the American Indian been 
burning over the region for thousands years? The tall-grass 
prairies, designated transitional forest-grassland Livingston and 
Shreve, would have been hardwood forest. The oak-hickory 
forest Ohio and Indiana would have reached central Nebraska 
rather solid forest condition. favored spots the eastern 
edge the prairies, chestnut the south and maple the north 
would replace the oaks. some the drier uplands, where 
lightning would most likely strike, infrequent natural fires 
would occur thin the trees and brush and possibly produce 
open park lands. Grazing buffalo and other large game would 
tend perpetuate grassy places and openings, but would not com- 
pletely remove the trees and brush from large areas. 

the western edge the hardwood forest the oaks and 
hickories would produce only open forest scattered trees 
which would interspersed with conifers extending eastward 
from the Rocky Mountains. Because the reduction wind 
velocity and evaporation brought about the forest, western 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas could support 
woods, but would able also maintain thick groves Pon- 
derosa pine. 
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Where conifers meet and intermix with hardwoods, would 
progressively more scattered until very open forest, broken 
numerous brush and grass parks, would occupy the highest. 
driest plains. the driest plains the woody vegetation might not 
considered forest all. The pines might widely spaced, 
sharing the area with juniper, and cedar. Hackberry, trees 
and shrubs, might reach the foothills from the prairie forest and 
chokecherry would extend far onto the plains. Grass would, 
course, occupy the spaces between trees and clumps brush, and 
grazing wild game would maintain good proportion the 
region free from woody growth. the driest sections the 
southern plains, mesquite would the dominant tree and would 
mingle with juniper and pifion New Mexico and with pine 
Oklahoma and Kansas. Colorado and 
would share the driest places with grass and very 

eastern North Dakota, hardwood forests, probably 
maple association, would intermix with the northern which 
would turn give way Manitoba spruce-fir forests. 
drier regions western North Dakota and eastern Montana, 
possibly southern Saskatchewan and Alberta, open forests 
Ponderosa yellow pine would give way the jack, red, and 
white pines, except where aspen groves indicated that fires had 
been set lightning. 

This reconstruction based firmly the facts recorded 
trees other woody vegetation invading the grasslands from all 
directions during the last half century. receives support from 
the numerous relicts pines far out the plains, even joining 
hardwoods Nebraska. Without the burning the plains and 
prairies, there appears doubt that the forests the 
Rocky Mountains would extend across the plains meet the 
hardwood forest spreading from the Mississippi River. The 
forests would thin out and almost disappear where soil and mois- 
ture combined against the trees, but there brush and shrubs would 
hold part the ground. Grass would everywhere, but would 
secondary trees and other woody vegetation. 

have been asked why all the uncultivated plains have not 
become wooded during the time since Indians have been removed 
from the Colorado plains, their fires pre-settlement times 
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were the deciding keeping woody growth trom occupying 
the grassland. One reason that prairie fires have not been stopped 
and they remain powerful determinant the types vege- 
tation there. have discovered study the extent and fre- 
quency present-day grass fires, but cursory search has revealed 
that grass fires are still important. For example, during the two 
years 1949 and 1950, the Boulder 
twenty-seven grass fires the vicinity the town. These varied 
from one acre two hundred acres burned over. The Sterling 
Advocate, the daily newspaper Sterling, Colorado, near the 
northeast corner the state and surrounded short-grass plains, 
carried number items about grass fires the spring 1948. 
The first was March and described “Spectacular Prairie 
Blaze” which burned fiom 5.000 10,000 acres. The flames 
leaped roads and railroads. Shifting winds, rain, and snow checked 
the fires. Part the news item read: 

The fire was the second one considerable size during the week 
Logan County, several sections near Crook having been burned over 
‘Tuesday. 

April under the lead “Prairie Fire Burns Pasture 
Large Area,” was reported that 15,000 acres sand- 
hill pasture was seared fast moving prairie fire.” And 
near the end the same item: “An estimated 30,000 acres grass- 
lands were burned over Sunday Weld week later, 
the Sterling Advocate headlined Perish, Others Menaced 
Holyoke Prairie Fire,” followed Sweep Area Esti- 
mated 50,000 acres Phillips and Yuma Counties.” road 
finally stopped the spread the flames they “bore down toward 
the Nebraska And further: 


Sheriff Wilson Wray estimated that path five six miles wide 
and miles long was burned across the northeastern corner 
Yuma county. 

Because the deaths, this fire had wide publicity, but un- 
doubtedly many less spectacular grass fires burn patches prairie 
annually. One resident Limon, Colorado, the plains east 
central Colorado, said there had been average least one 
large grass fire year the vicinity Limon during the last 
twenty-five years. The Rocky Mountain News Denver reported 
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four hundred acres prairie burned south Denver March 
1951, although one hundred and fifty men fought the flames. 

With roads barriers, hundreds men with tractors and 
plows, and county fire trucks certain that prairie fires are not 
extensive formerly, but the few examples here presented 
leave doubt that fire continues powerful ecological 
force the plains Colorado, elsewhere the grasslands 
America. That such fires would deter tree growth the plains 
indicated remark Sheriff Clements reported the Sterling 
Advocate April 12, 1948: fence posts were 
charred burned off.” 
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Still, she intimidated many. Lips 
Set tight against uncalled-for cosmic slips, 
tense, implastic, juiceless demoiselle, 
She summoned inquisitions her “Well!” 
Her very elbows their fingered bone 
Rejected large communities alone. 
Her gaunt, uncompromising granite stance 
Rebuked the frivolous planets glance; 
And common folk became with “Bah!” and “Humph!” 
tiny bitter pellet the tongue. 
How droll see her stiffen her sting, 
microscopic threat almost everything. 
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Petrarch climbs mountain 


GERHARD LOOSE 
DONALD SUTHERLAND 


fact: the mountains, and mean mountains, not pretty 
elevations gently rolling rows protuberances, have not often 
stirred the poet’s imagination. The literature the grandiose 
altitude very small. (Comparison with the literature the sea 
unavoidable. Much has been said about the sea, and has had, 
most compellingly, its epic, from Homer Melville and Conrad.) 
‘The mountains are mute; their muteness, seems, silences 
the poet. 

This not say that the mountains have left man unmoved. 
saw them the seat his gods, and was filled with awe and 
reverential fear—Olympus, Sinai, Fujiyama and, for look close 
home, Shiprock Mountain New Mexico. Hence nobody 
wanted dared climb mountains (and you cannot write about 
mountain solidly unless you have been it). Not only fanciful 
belief but also cool consideration caused man stay away from 
them. His history one movement—in all directions and 
across the seas. his epic migration the mountains have been but 
obstacles. Only rare instances would man attempt overcome 
them head-on. Hannibal and his army crossed the Alps, un- 
dertaking which not only because its daring but also because 
its rarity stirred the imagination (also Petrarch’s) ever after, 
our time. Here, remember the awesome fate the Don- 
ner Expedition. 

The history mountain climbing, the upward-adventure, be- 
gins after the conclusion the great movement across land and 
sea, and begins, for reasons that are obvious, Europe. 1796, 
somebody looks down from the summit Mont Blanc. And the 
exquisite foolishness which passes under the name mountaineer- 
ing spreads. hundred years later, only the Himalayas are left 
sense, the history mountaineering drawing 
close. 

lot mountains—real mountains—have been climbed 
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lot people, and poets—great poets, that is—have been among 
them. (Maybe they have been but they have failed sing.) This 
strange, because mountaineering and writing creatively are, 
one basic respect, affinities. One climbs, ultimately, for the sake 
climbing; you risk life and limb and the reward lies the 
satisfaction having negotiated some precipitous and valueless 
real estate, one writes poetry for the sake its writing, not 


order achieve gain anything—and you insist that either 
the only thing worth doing you will probably starve. Where are 
the poets the mountains? 

Only modern man climbs mountains. fitting (and obliging 
the historian) that Petrarch (1304-74), who has been called 
the first modern man, should have climbed mountain, although 
was: human being, scholar, religious man, and poet. 
climbed Mt. Ventoux (Alpes Provence), mountain some 
forty miles from Avignon and about double that distance from 
Marseilles. Mt. Ventoux not very high (6270 feet) but starts 
from low elevation, and the view splendid. Regrettably, 
has recently lost its mountain dignity: latter-day Petrarchs may 
now attain its peak automobile. 

Petrarch gives the account his ascent epistolary form. 
addresses friend, Francesco Dionigi dei Roberti, who the time 
was teaching theology the Sorbonne. was Augustinian 
monk and, fittingly, had introduced Petrarch the writings the 
patron his order. 


This letter must not read casual 
letters generally are today) but literary work. Thus Petrarch 
wrote with one eye Francesco and the other the public. 
is, therefore, carefully laid out and fully worked over. The result 
allegory: man’s journey this earth likened the ascent 
mountain. claim that the letter was written 
immediately upon the descent, after had been his feet for 
the better part the day, and just turn good use few 
minutes while supper was got ready, not taken very 
seriously. This pose, rather charming one, would seem. 
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near Avignon, April 26, 1336. 
Francesco Dionigi dei Roberti, Paris: 

‘Today climbed mountain, the highest this region and one 
they have good reason call Ventoux [Windy]. Nothing induced 
but craving see the remarkable height the place. 
had had this trip mind many years, since from babyhood on, 
you know, have often been, through some visitation mortal 
destiny, frequent visitor these parts and have this mountain, 
which visible all directions far and wide, almost always before 
eyes. Yet urge took hold see long last what 
had fact been seeing every day—especially when, the day 
before, had been reading Roman history over again, Livy, and 
had come upon the passage where Philip, king Macedon—the 
one who fought war against the Roman people—climbs Mount 
Haemus Thessaly, having taken hearsay that from the 
summit one can see two seas, the Adriatic and the Black. Whether 
was right mistaken have not all found out, because the 
distance the mountain from our Latin world and disagreement 
among the authorities make the matter uncertain. Not roll out 
the whole roster them, Pomponius Mela the cosmographer, 
for one, says without hesitation that so; Livy considers 
false rumor. for me, could investigate that mountain 
readily did this one, should not permit remain unde- 
cided long. 

However, let Mount Haemus go, and come back this one, 
thought young private citizen might excused for doing 
something that not carped aged king. But when came 
think about companion for the trip, amazingly enough hardly 
any one friends seemed suitable every respect. rare, 
even among very dear friends, entirely perfect concord all 
motives and manners. One friends seemed too stolid, an- 
other too lively; one was too slow, another too fast; one too 
melancholy, another too cheerful; finally one was more impulsive 
and another more given precaution than wished. The taci- 
turnity one and the garrulity another, the heaviness and 
fatness one and the thinness and frailty another alarmed me; 
the frigid incuriosity one and the boiling eagerness another 
dissuaded me. Such qualities, depressing though they are, can 
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put with home, for charity suffereth all things and 
ship balks burden, but trip these same qualities grow 
heavier and heavier bear. 


And mind, hard please and insisting unadulterated 
pleasure, weighed all these matters the balance one one, but 
without any actual harm done friendships. only silently 
condemned whatever foresaw might prejudicial 
journey planned. What you suppose came it? had 
turn last own household resources and opened the matter 
the only brother have, younger brother whom you know 
very well. news could have delighted him more. 
pleased find was not only brother but friend 
well. 

set day and left home it, reaching Malaucéne toward 
evening. This place the foot the mountain, the north 
side. spent day there, and last today, with servant each, 
made the ascent the mountain, not without good deal 
trouble, for steep and almost inaccessible mass stony 
ground. But has been well said the poet [Virgil]: “Brute 
labor conquers had long day for the trip, soft weather, 
energy mind, strength and agility body, and every other 
advantage the sort. The only thing against was the terrain. 
Among the rolling foothills the mountain came upon 
shepherd advanced years who tried hard with many arguments 
deter from the climb, saying that fifty years before had 
made the climb himself, carried away the same brashness 
youth, and had got nothing out but regret and fatigue, his 
body and his coat being torn the rocks and brambles, nor had 
they heard that neighborhood anyone daring anything 
like before that time after. Though declaimed all this 
loudly enough, the minds the young cannot believe 
and our desire grew the greater for his trying restrain us. So, 
when the old man realized was struggling vain, walked 
ahead little way and pointed out steep path among the 
cliffs, still warning many dangers and groaning away behind 
when had already left him. 

had consigned him whatever clothing baggage might 
encumber and, equipped for nothing but the climb, started 
upwards rapid pace. But, usually happens, exhaustion 
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quickly overtook our gigantic effort. sat down certain 
cliff not far from where had started. Then started off again 
and moved ahead, but more slowly, and especially, took the 
mountainous pathway with less pretentious step now. And while 
brother kept right upwards short-cut over ridges lead- 
ing the very peak, was softer and took side-road—which 
gradually led downhill. When called back and pointed 
out more direct path, answered that was hoping for easier 
approach from the other side, and was not afraid longer road 
led more along the level. With this excuse tried cover 
sluggardliness, and while the others were already the 
heights was wandering around among the valleys, since not only 
did none the paths upwards from another side look any the less 
rugged but the distance the top was steadily increasing and 
useless effort was growing more and more discouraging. 

after while, worn out with boredom and sick aimless 
wandering, made mind head straight into the heights. 
When caught with brother, who had stopped wait for 
and had been lying down long while, was refreshed and 
was tired and flustered, but went together equal pace 
for time. Hardly had got beyond the ridge had met him 
than what but forget recent experience circuitous 
ways and start plunging downward again! And once again 
toured the valleys, bent making road easy prolongation 
difficulties. course was putting off the nuisance 
climbing, but the nature the universe will not give way 
human nature, nor possible for anything corporeal ascend 
the heights going downwards. 

make long story short, while protested and brother 
laughed, this same indignity happened again, three four 
times few hours. Foiled again and again, sat down last 
certain valley. There, the wings meditation, soared away 
from the corporeal the incorporeal, and exhorted myself 
something like the following words: “Know that what you have 
experienced often today climbing this mountain what 
happens you and many others their way the blessed 
life, but not easily understood men, because the motions 
the body are obvious, but those the soul are invisible and 
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secret. Indeed that life which call blessed set lofty place, 
and narrow, they say 14], the way which leadeth 
unto it. Likewise many ridges loom between, and one must walk 
with splendid strides from virtue unto virtue. the summit 
the end all, the goal toward which our pilgrimage bound. 
wishes attain it, but Ovid says: 


Wishing nothing; you must crave the thing acquire it. 

You certainly—unless many things you are mistaken this 
too—not only wish but also crave. Then what holds you back? 
Surely nothing but the more level and, seems first glance, 
the easier road, through low and earthly joys. But when you have 
been long astray, you must either climb right the summit 
the blessed life, under the load effort foolishly delayed, lie 
lazily down the lowlands your sins, and, shudder even 
think it!) the dark shadows death should come upon you 
there, spend eternal night everlasting tortures. 

You believe how this meditation braced both 
mind and body for the rest the way. Would that might 
spirit finish that other journey, for which sigh day and night, 
last overcame difficulties and finished today’s journey 
with bodily feet! But don’t know that something which 
can done the agile and immortal mind alone, without 
motion space and the twinkling eye, should not 
easier far than what has struggled for through temporal 
succession, dependence upon moribund and failing body, 
and under heavy bundle arms and legs. 

There peak, the highest all, which the peasants call 
Junior, why, don’t know, unless antiphrasis, suspect 
certain other their sayings. For really looks like the father 
all the mountains the neighborhood. its summit small 
level space. There last rested, very tired. 

And since you have heard what anxieties kindled energies 
for the climb, listen, father, the rest well; and please spend 
one hour your time reading over the doings single day 
the air and the unlimited view, stood like someone daze. 
looked around; the clouds were below feet! And now Mount 
Athos and Mount Olympus have become less incredible me, 
since was seeing less famous mountain what had heard 
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direction Italy, where mind most inclined them. Those very 
Alps, frozen hard and snowy, through which Hannibal, that fierce 
enemy the name Rome, once passed, breaking through the 
rocks (if believe Livy’s story) means vinegar, seemed 
right beside me, though they are great distance away. con- 
fess sighed for the Italian air, which came into mind rather 
than eyes, and was filled with indescribable ardor 
see again both you, friend, and country. Still was able, 
between sighs, reproach myself for the sentimentality 
not yet manly emotion, though both cases would not have 
lacked excuse founded the testimony great authorities. 

Then new thought occupied attention and transferred 
from Place Time, for said myself: just ten 
years since you finished your young studies and left Bologna—and 
Oh, Immortal God! Oh, Immutable Wisdom! how many great 
changes your character has that interval seen!” pass over 
silence their endless number, for not yet harbor, where 
might safely recall the tempests the past. Perhaps the time will 
come when can recount all them the same order which 
they happened, prefacing them with the words your favorite, 
St. Augustine: wish recall mind past foulnesses and 
the carnal corruptions soul, not because love them, but 
may love Thee, God.” But case there still remains 
lot ambiguous and tiresome business done. What used 
love not love now. That lie. love, but with more mis- 
givings, more dismally. Now last have spoken the truth. For 
is: love but love what would love not love, what 
desire hate. Still, love, but unwillingly, under compulsion, 
sadly and mournfully, and experience myself unfortunately 
the sense that very famous little verse [Ovid]: 


Hate her shall can; or, not, reluctantly love her. 


The third year has not gone since that perverse and unscrupu- 
lous desire which possessed entirely and reigned alone the 
palace heart with pretender began know another de- 
sire, rebellious and refractory. Between the two very hard 
and dubious battle over the sway either claimant has long been 
waged and still waged the field thoughts. 
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Thus roamed about thoughts over ten full years. Then, 
from there, sent anxiety forward and asked myself: “Tf 
were your luck continue this fleeting life yours through ten 
more years, and proceed towards virtue the same rate as, 
these last two years, through the conflict the new against the old 
desire, you have departed from your first obsession, could you not 
then, even not with certainty, still with hope, meet death the 
fortieth year your age and calmly let that remainder your 
life which sinks into old —-These thoughts and thoughts 
like them kept returning breast, father. rejoiced 
progress, wept over shortcomings, and pitied the mutability 
all our human actions; and seemed have forgotten where 
and for what purpose had somehow come, until, dismissing 
worries, for which another spot would have been more appro- 
priate, looked around and saw what had come there see. 
Reminded that the time for leaving was near, for the sun was 
already declining and the shadow the mountain was growing 
farther out, and were just waking up, turned around and 
looked toward the west. 

The boundary France and Spain, the crest the Pyrenees, 
not visible from there, not because any obstacle that know 
comes between, but only because the weakness mortal eye- 
sight. the other hand, the mountains the province Lyon 
were very plainly visible right, and left, actually, the 
waters Marseilles and those that beat against Aigues Mortes 
formerly fortified port, west Marseilles], though they are 
several days’ journey away. The Rhone itself was right under our 
eyes. While was admiring these things one one, one 
moment savoring something earthly, another elevating 
mind higher things according the example body, 
thought would look into the volume St. Augustine, which 
owe your affection, and which keep always hands re- 
mind both the author and the giver. 

opened the handy little work, very slight bulk but 
infinite sweetness, read random, for what could come upon 
but something reverent and devout? Well, the tenth book that 
work chanced present itself. brother, waiting hear some- 
thing from St. Augustine through mouth, was standing 
with his ears pricked up. God witness, and brother 
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is, who was right there, the first lines eye fell upon were these: 
“And men admire the heights mountains, and the huge 
billows the sea, and the broadest flowing the rivers, and the 
circuit the ocean, and the gyrations the planets, and they 
desert themselves.” confess was astonished and, asking 
brother, who was greedy hear more, not bother me, closed 
the book, angry myself that could still admiring earthly 
things, when should have learned long ago even from the pagan 
philosophers themselves that nothing but the mind admirable, 
which great thing nothing else great. Then indeed was 
satisfied that had seen enough that mountain, and turned 
inward eyes back upon myself, and from that hour nobody heard 
speak until reached bottom. That passage had kept busy 
enough, nor could think had come mere chance. 
Rather considered was addressed and nobody else, 
recollecting that Augustine suspected the same thing his own 
case, when, reading the book the Apostle, tells him- 
self, the first words came upon were these: rioting 
and drunkenness, not chambering and wantonness, not strife 
and envying: But put the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh, fulfill the lusts thereof” [Rom. 13, 

This had happened already St. Anthony, when, listening 
the Gospel where written “If thou wilt perfect, and sell 
that thou hast, and give the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
heaven: and come and follow me” [Matt. 19, 21] this 
part scripture had been recited his account (as his biog- 
rapher Athanasius says) gave himself the service the 
Lord. 

And Anthony, hearing those words, went further, for 
me, with the few words quoted, came the end reading. 
meditated silence how little discretion mortals have, con- 
sidering that they neglect the noblest part themselves and are 
dispersed among multitude things, losing themselves vain 
spectacles, seeking outside themselves what could have been 
found within. wondered the nobility our mind, only 
does not degenerate its own choice and stray from the primal 
state its origin, itself converting into blame the things which 
God gave for its honor. How often you think turned 
around this fateful day the way back and looked the summit 
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the mountain? And its height seemed hardly one cubit com- 
pared the loftiness human contemplation, provided one does 
not sink the mire earthly foulness. every step this 
thought occurred me: you were ready endure much 
sweat and work order that your body might little nearer 
the sky, what cross, what dungeon, what barb should frighten the 
mind approaching God, treading upon the swollen crest arro- 
gance and mortal destiny? And this: how many, all told, does 
happen that they are not turned from this path fear hard 
life the craving for soft one? there even one such man, all 
too happy he! think the poet [Virgil] meant this for him: 


Happy the man who has comprehended the causes nature 
And has trodden beneath his feet the terror dying, 
Pitiless Fate and the roar Acheron’s ravenous river. 


Oh, with how much diligence should work tread beneath 
our feet, not higher ground, but those appetites which rise from 
earthly impulses! Amid these naked motions heart, without 
any sense the rocky pathway, have returned the dead 
night that little inn which left before daylight; and through 
the night the moon afforded its welcome assistance 
walked. Meanwhile, the care preparing supper keeps the 
servants busy, have hurried away alone secluded part the 
house write this you haste and the spur the moment, 
fearing that put off feelings might change with the alter- 
ation place and resolution write cool off. 

you see, most loving father, how want nothing 
hidden from your eyes, since diligently reveal you not only 
whole life but each several thought mine. Pray for them, 
please, that, having been long wayward and unstable, they settle 
down some day, and having been tossed about purpose, turn 
the one true, certain, unwavering good. 

Farewell. 
—Translated from the Latin 
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sentence was written before June 1953, date the conquest 
Everest.—The editors. 
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The golden chair 


MARINOBEL SMITH 


was startling find “260 West” typical Manhattan office 
building, affront, considering the occasion and how one felt 
such time. What resented most, think now, were the brazen, 
chromium-plated doors and the way their heaviness slapped the 
lively air, keeping out. Yet, once inside the lobby, even this 
explained itself—there was place its still emptiness for 
capering breeze, less for random thought. Here was discipline, 
unalterable, indomitable. rose from the tight design the 
black mosaic floor, reached out from the frosty white marble 
walls. had name, many names, all listed gold letters 
huge office DIRECTORY which, once glimpsed, commanded the 
spectator stop. obeyed. 

unwilling feet pulled forward, mind ran back the 
suave voice the phone emphasizing the 
The phrase should have prepared 
and have prepared the family. All four sisters, could 
hear them, would have their say “such bizarre 

“Of course she never consults anyone, even when it’s our 
father’s 

Any one them would capable saying that, and between 
the lines, what they would inferring was that wanted shock 
them, best, that was indifferent their reactions. The only 
one understand would brother Rob. He’d under- 
stand that what mattered was not this artificial rite, nor where 
took place, nor what the trimmings. always understood, 
answer the criticisms, always had. Unless changed, 
too, these fifteen years, radically. 

quaked inside the thought and conscious the elevator 
operator watching me, forced eyes again the DIREC- 
read down slowly, deliberately, postponing the inev- 
itable moment. was the numbness, told myself, that made 
coward. only had the courage look for Papa’s name 
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first and get over with instcad permitting mind clutter 
with visions the namees sitting desks, dictating letters. 
only the thought hadn’t kept recurring day tenants” 
all who called any hour the day night. was 
thinking Papa, toward the end, that made seem shocking, 
I’m out for Now—but how could one explain it—the 
less was looked the better like it. Rob would have 
understood that, too. 

had finished with the names the second floor when the 
man the lift coughed politely. looked him and bowed. 
There was something everyday normal his inquiring blue 
eyes, standing there the sill his chromium cage, his hand 
the starter, brisk and business-like, gave courage 
bow return. 

“No, thank you.” turned back the DIRECTORY. 
just the strangeness, guess, the idea directory like 
sort unexpected.” 

nodded agreement and stood there, gentle and sympa- 
thetic. Meanwhile, eyes had reached THIRD FLOOR and 
the name MISS AMY HART, SUITE in, im- 
mediately underneath, was Papa’s name and ROOM 305. must 
have repeated the number out loud for the man’s consoling voice 
said, Miss 

“Other members your family have arrived. guess was 
your brother, Mr. Robert White, who came very early this morn- 
ing; was asking about you.” 

Again nodded and followed the friendly man into his eleva- 
tor. the THIRD FLOOR got out and followed the direction 
indicated find 305. entered, four sisters, making 
oval around Papa, looked up, acknowledging late arrival 
with jerky nods, more like long-absent acquaintances than kin, 
their eyes active, noting the changes the years had brought 
their New York sister. 

was standing, giant man, against the grey drapes cover- 
ing window. 
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“Hil” said, his voice low, somewhat harsher than remem- 
bered it. 

reached hand out. For moment held his big, 
labor-roughened hand, then let drop. When tried reach 
the warm brown eyes, they had retreated, studying the turned-up 
tips his Western boots. 

“Tell us,” whispered sisters with one voice, 

was command. told them the years, his sickness, 
our life together. Then, because had neither husband nor 


you remember when The fact that Rob did not join 


seemed bring closer together. grew had been 
soft, reasonable words that sought explain each 
other; his understanding and patience that forged bond between 
us; now was his silence. When looked him 
from one foot another, maybe ill ease city clothes, his 
face large and red the pallor this room death. His 
once red hair was iron gray, white and shaggy the ears; the 
happy, generous mouth, which used think was broad be- 
cause smiled much, drooped now the corners, almost 
grouchy. The life the sun and dry breath the 
desert had roughened his skin, knuckled his hands. But what— 
and looking around, sisters seemed share the thought 
with me—what had carved such deep, sad hollows his face? 
had changed more than Papa, his shoulders stooped undoubt- 
edly with the burdens others; his ranch, perhaps haven for 
dozens victims dust bowl disasters. One put two and two 
together arrive that—Rob was not complainer. 

the silence that had fallen upon all, looking our 
brother, tried recall childhood memories that would bring 
him closer. The time he’d nursed the wounded dog, hiding 
under his bed; the baby goat he’d fed with Helen’s nippled bottle 
and been punished for; the multitude kindnesses animals, 
all creatures who whimpered were pain. Nellie, for in- 
stance, the bent old blind woman who used stand the school 
gate selling big puffy pretzels. How often, after school, wait 
guide her across the street, the block her house, carrying 
the enormous basket. Sometimes he’d stay with her spell. What 
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they said each other never knew. Rob was one keep 
things himself, his own way, live his own life. Someone 
the family, explain his frequent unexplained absences, 
coined phrase: “He’s seeing Nellie home.” 

came out that past with jolt, one sisters nudging 
elbow, asking which three-hour stretch 
hour vigil preferred. were spell each other that Papa 
all times would have one the family sitting beside him. 
chose the after-supper period. Rob said he’d “stay around” with- 
out being specific. And when came turn alone 
Papa, brought fresh thoughts keep company, discovering 
that preoccupation with sad life only deepened 
unhappiness. thinking concentrated now the enigma 
enveloping the lady who occupied Suite Miss Amy Hart. Her 
history possessed the lonely hours not given pondering 
the mystery surrounding silent comings and goings. 

Since the door facing the elevator was always open, eyes 
met her elegant presence often wandered the corridor; 
the heavy fragrance her roomful roses pursued me. She 
lay, for the passing world see, broad divan, mounted 
dais. Covering her, turned back the top though she 
might expecting rise any moment, was magnificent satin 
comforter, pale orchid, the color carrying the eye the deeper- 
hued amethyst ear-drops. though defying death deathly, 
her proud head rested lightly propped-up pillow, almost 
identical its pinkness with her make-up. The 
hair, unnaturally blond and tightly waved, swept regally from 
her forehead, the kind grooming one might expect movie 
“extra,” waiting breathlessly for that call become photogenic 
part glamorous ballroom scene. seemed that the 
call had not come; maybe was the little golden chair waiting 
patiently beside the divan that gave the idea. The lush scenc 
whispered “Sunset Boulevard,” each detail, everything about Miss 
Hart, everything but the hands, which lay the orchid com- 
forter like wrinkled leaves, veined and slightly lavender, very 
old, one across the other, sparkling with rings. 

The lugubrious touches—like that horse-shoe tiny rosebuds 
propped against the end her divan—other glimpses into Amy 
Hart’s possible past—kept recurring all through 
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through the next day. wasn’t thought one could share with 
sisters who seemed, this concluding day, thinking only 
Papa. Yet conscience was clear that. had done for 
him when the doing was important. had lived long, fairly 
content life, had wanted go. Unlike Miss Hart had been 
through with life, had let go, willingly. Assembling for last 
farewell toward evening, mentioned this, way explanation, 
comfort. the midst whispered remarks, someone 
said: “But where’s Rob?” 

“At such last moment!” said another with asperity and they 
all stared though had hand his disappearance. 

“Probably the corner drugstore,” answered them, “hav- 
ing another coffee.” 

The only action that this statement was the raising 
eyebrows. 

find him,” offered last. They nodded was 
duty, and left them. got further than the doorway 
Suite Our brother was sitting the edge the golden chair, 
his head forward, bent though listening, though amused, 
the old smile turning the corners his mouth. was the 
expression man discovered common meeting ground 
with another, someone feel home with. was ab- 
sorbed wasn’t aware standing there, ringing for 
the elevator. 

the way down, the friendly operator seemed appreciate 
interest, even curiosity, the establishment’s fashionable 
client. She came, said, from California. 

“Hollywood?” 

The papers said Los Angeles.” 

comment the luxe arrangements, added: 
“Yes, Ma’m, everything like she ordered it. Our firm 
sees carrying out things like that.” 

had reached the ground floor but did not open the gate. 
His eye the signal, went on: 

“Seems she died hotel here among strangers. The case 
was special,” apologized for his knowledge the facts, 
made point ask questions. But was saying only this 
morning the wife, it’s her funeral, why shouldn’t she spend 
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her money like she wanted to. The papers said she had rela- 
tives—it was all her will, the boss says. must have given her 
lift, toward the end when she was lonely, plan things. Least, 
that’s the way see it.” 

opened the gate, adding, “She left instructions for every- 
thing.” 

“By everything, you mean the flowers, the dais, the make- 

the golden chair?” 

“Especially that, Miss. She put writing this will—how 
she expected caller, gentleman who might see the announce- 
ment the papers and come, old triend, guess.” 

“Of course, brother, Mr. White, who’s there with her 
now, not the old friend.” 

“Yes, Ma’m. 

When made turther comment, said, guess 
back up.” 

closed the gate, his hand back the starter. 

Before could complete the question, the operator broke in: 
“He asked questions, Miss, like you. When explained, and 
how the visitor hadn’t come and this was the last day, 
the car started slowly just shook his head, heavy 
like and thanked me. The next time come up, he’s sitting 
the chair there, like they were old friends. never saw the like. 
He’s got kind heart, your brother.” 

always had said. 

The man slid the door back. call 

“Oh no, course whispered, “but thank you.” 

tiptoe made way toward 305. When entered, 
sisters chorus, demanded, “What you couldn’t find 
wasn’t there?” 

“No, wasn’t the drug spoke slowly, bidding 
for time say something that would say nothing. For where 
were the words understand, words that would explain the 
things seen, other things thought—the why’s 
yet, their eyes focusing accusingly, impa- 
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tiently, must find uncomplicated answer. said prayer.) 
And then looking from one the other, and years back into 
that common childhood shared, the times when 
alraid sound sentimental, from back there, those neat, all- 
explanatory words bubbled the surface: 

seeing Nellie home.” 


HELLO 
RUDOLPH 


Purple pansies, purple sun, 
Purple snow, purple moon, 
Purple cow, purple people, 
Purple birds, purple steeple, 
Purple blood, purple wine— 
How are you, Gertrude Stein? 
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THE CENTER INTEREST 
JANE 


Garden Spider, don’t know— 

Your static oneness, 

Your hammock hooked 

summer canvas 

From the Peace Rose the Kerria Tree. 
Your outer net, 

This web that’s stretched inside 
That strives hold the picture. 


Alcaeus, the membrane drums your cicadas beat fast, 
The season tinkles plastic glass. 


stir tea. 


Garden Spider, painting middle, 

Dots and dashes your chartreuse back, 

madman’s design 

Upon upholstery. 

The bee forked from your two-toned vise 
Careens about with adolescent pride; 

With cut-out open, 

zooms the gear humming bird 
Who sips inside Talisman with his fountain-straw 
Near Monarch who sticks dahlia head 
Like party favor. 


carve breaded heart. 


Garden Spider, don’t know— 

You crawl back your center-piece 
And wait again, perseveringly. 

The sprinkler whirrs illusion veil, 

hop-toad yawns and blankly blinks 
From his mud-pack rotten stump, 
Extends his mucilage for food. 


Alcaeus, the membrane drums vour cicadas beat fast 
Our summer tinkles plastic glass. 


stir tea. 
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Faster than cow 


OGILVY 


“Cow horses weren’t very father told once. “All 
they had faster than was cow.” 

justice the cow pony, one should remember that had 
some very determined and athletic “cows” term including 
every kind cow beast from bulls calves) contend with. 
far know, one has ever clocked Texas steer breaking 
for freedom. Such breaks rarely occurred ground laid out like 
polo field race track, and the puncher usually had other 
things his mind; but should not surprised good 
Texican prime running condition could furlong 
twenty seconds and mile three minutes shade better. 
The genuine article had vanished from the ranges before 
time, but have met some halfbreeds that could run away from 
good many supposed cow ponies over rough ground—the kind 
most punching was done on. 

Also, the cow pony needed be, not just little, but great 
deal faster than the cow, particularly for the first hundred yards. 
was not his business run five pounds fat off steer, but 
turn the brute back the herd before could really get 
started. The best cow horses always had their hind feet under 
them, took off like rockets, and were capable respectable 
bursts speed for short distances. 

Nevertheless, the typical cow pony, even the good one, was 
slow racing standards, and, granted fair margin speed 
over the cow, depended for his usefulness quite different quali- 
ties. Without these qualities, even the fastest horse was almost 
useless cow pony, any one who has suffered with fast 
horse that continually over-ran the cow can testify. While one 
was fighting the bull-headed brute around, the cow would have 
broken behind him and got half way the next county. 

The good cow pony was surefooted and bridlewise and knew 
his business. good deal plains riding was done over ground 
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riddled with prairie dog holes and badger burrows, say nothing 
such minor obstacles rocks, brush, buffalo wallows, and 
dry washes ranging size from plow furrow something 
only slightly smaller than the Grand Canyon. Mountain cow- 
punching was through all kinds timber—standing and fallen 
—and over slopes designed the Almighty used cautiously 
deer and mountain sheep. When cow put its tail and 
went crashing off across such country full gallop, the man who 
followed needed horse that could keep its feet under it, not 
some star-gazer that went along with its nose the air without 
looking where was stepping. Even with horse ridden 
loose rein that could get its head down and watch its foot- 
ing, such riding called for kind neck-or-nothing recklessness 
that not everyone could muster. Being thoroughly angry with 
the cow helped, but being crazy was, one could manage it, even 
better. Why the cow practically never got hurt one those 
better accept without trying understand. 
Most punchers took fall sooner later, but the number who 
lived three score and ten thereabouts tribute the 
surefootedness the cow pony. 

All cow ponies were taught “neck That is, they were 
ridden with loose rein and turned away from the rein that was 
laid their necks. The standard description good horse’s 
turn was that he’d “turn dime and leave you 
This turn was accomplished rising the hind feet 
and pivoting them, and was abrupt leave good many 
unwary riders air way the really well- 
trained horse would follow cow without reining. was taught 
most what little know about punching pony with this 
habit. can recommend the method anyone who wishes 
develop firm grip the saddle. 

Such bridle-wiseness combined with the ability jump into 
dead run usually gave the pony enough edge the cow push 
back into the bunch before really had time break. 
cutting, kept the pony half turn ahead the cow, particu- 
larly the rider gave the pony its head. old cutting horse 
always seemed know what the cow was going split 
second before the cow did—perhaps the 
muscles. With such horse, all that was necessary was indi- 
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cate where one wanted the cow and then sit down tight. 

This sort was the mark the finished cow horse. 
How was taught, not know, since the only such horses 
have ever ridden were ready-made when got them. suspect 
that combination natural sagacity, training man 
who knows his livestock, and good deal experience. Like 
bird dogs and boxers, cow ponies rarely attain their mental best 
till they are past their physical prime. 

Many cow horses were specialists, though few paragons com- 
bined practically all the abilities needed handling cows and 
general range work. the days the open range, “circle 
might never used branding roping. Punchers, 
often pairs, were told off sweep certain area 
and bring everything they picked assembly point for 
sorting, branding, and the like. Punchers saved their most en- 
during horses for the “outside circle,” which they had 
farther than any the other riders. 

The powers demanded good circle horse (and incidentally 
the kind cows had deal with) are illustrated ex- 
perience father’s. and another rider picked full- 
grown outlaw steer some rough breaks, drove him somewhat 
over twenty miles drive that would kill good many modern 
cattle, even without the steer’s frequent attempts break away 
from the bunch), and penned him for the night good tight 
corral. During the night the steer jumped out the corral 
and was back his old range next day. Both riders, needless 
say, had exceptional horses, they would not have got that 
kind steer out the breaks the first place. Besides the 
efforts needed pick the steer and drive the bunch, their 
horses had engage number short, hard runs keep 
the steer from breaking away. Yet father’s horse had enough 
left for fairly lively (and entirely unsolicited) exhibition 
bucking that evening. Since father considered him the tough- 
est horse out the hundreds had owned one time 
another, the performance can hardly regarded typical. Most 
broncs got the buck out their system the morning and could 
more less trusted behave for the rest the day. 

Once the cattle had been gathered, the cutting and roping 
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horses went work. Cutting horses, used sorting the herd, 
were often quite small and had particularly agile and bridle- 
wise. The best had iron determination never let any cow 
beast get the better them. 


Roping horses were usually somewhat larger 
horses, since weight considerable advantage dealing with 
heavy animal the other end the rope. have even seen 
grade Percherons used roping horses, though few them were 
horses should have cared own myself. What they gained 
size they more than lost handiness, and have seen some quite 
competent small roping horses. 

The kind roping one sees the movies and the rodeos today, 
which one horse and rider deal with animal singlehanded 
was something emergency operation for dealing with 
maverick calf missed the roundup, the like. have been 
told those who should know that the way train horse 
keep tight rope after the rider has dismounted turn 
him loose with cow-beast fast the saddlehorn. believe that 
sometimes loop light rope run from the horse’s bridle 
neck around the lariat keep him facing the cow. 

The horse eventually learns keep tight rope avoid the 
painful jerks which occur when gives the cow chance run 
and hit the end slack rope. Without doubting the efficacy 
this system, have never been sufficiently charmed 
submit horse and cow this particular ordeal merely teach 
the horse what today little more than rodeo trick. 

Where large numbers animals had dealt with, small 
calves were often roped one man and then grabbed and thrown 
another. Larger animals were roped head and heel and thrown. 
corral, one roper often worked foot his 
rope around snubbing post—a massive piece pitch set deep 
the ground, polished glassy friction, and scorched here 
and there where rope had slipped. rope that slipped only 
inch two would send distinct feather smoke.) After 
the head-roper had snubbed the cow fairly short the post, 
the mounted roper would move and heel-rope the cow and 
throw it. The mounted roper usually remained the saddle 
while the branding, vaccinating, whatever was performed 
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men foot. good roper with well-trained horse can handle 
full-grown animal pinch neck-roping forefooting and 
then jerking its hind legs out from under with the bight the 
rope, but that sort thing always chancy and takes lot 
doing. Nowadays, with branding chutes and the like, and most 
other roping are also unnecessary and needlessly hard the stock 
—unfortunately, for roping was one the most exciting aspects 
cowpunching. One the liveliest afternoons can remember 
was passed vaccinating couple carloads two-year-old 
steers which resented our solicitude for their health. broke 
three ropes that afternoon. 

virtue far commoner the cow ponies literature than 
those life, least experience it, was “standing 
tied the ground.” The rider was supposed merely drop 
the reins loose the ground and the horse stand where 
was left until the rider came back. theory, the horse learned 
this trying walk away and hurting his mouth when 
stepped the reins. practice, all but the stupidest and most 
docile horses soon learned that they held their heads one 
side they could avoid stepping the reins. With the savage 
Spanish bits used early day, horses may have been afraid 
experiment and may have stood much better. the few 
occasions when have ridden with such bit, found that 
could practically pull horse over backwards merely taking 
the slack the reins. Apparently the system was adopt 
spade bit and then use very lightly. For rider with good 
hands, such system has much recommend it, against 
using lighter bit which horse will toughen his mouth 
fighting it; but with heavy-handed rider such bit would 
sheer murder. 

Perhaps cow horses really did stand tied the ground the 
brave days old; perhaps they still foreign parts such 
Texas; but own degenerate time and place was good 
idea tie one’s horse and thank the Lord wasn’t the 
sort that could rub off any ordinary bridle. 

Another useful quality cow pony was steadiness gun 
horse. trained one rather skittish beast stand like rock 
while fired .38 automatic from his back borrowing trick 
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from the keepers Scotch shooting ponies, who call them 
fed firing gun. fed him and shot off various guns 
his neighborhood, beginning with .22 blanks and working 
larger calibers. Once one has horse trained, probably 
good idea keep him practice. let this particular animal 
several years without shooting from him, and when tried 
again was spooky green colt. Perhaps horses, like dogs, 
grow more sensitive noise they grow older. 

shooting from horse, one should never fire over his head 
that gets the muzzle blast right his ears. Cagey old 
gun horses learn turn their heads away from the gun and then 
stand perfectly still. They seem realize the importance 
not fidgeting—how, don’t know. Most, not all, horses trained 
stand steady shot will hold their pace one fires from their 
backs the gallop, will many horses not trained stand. 
course, one has misjudged his horse may for inter- 
esting thirty seconds after shoots. 

Once one has shot his game, convenient have horse 
that will pack for him. Some horses take packing game 
without much fuss; others will try climb out their skins 
one gets carcass within twenty yards them. There are doubt- 
less ways persuading these recalcitrants pack, but not 
know them. were desperate enough, might try blindfolding 
the horse and tying leg passing rope around the 
pastern and making fast the saddle horn. (The latter 
trick helpful any work which one must circumscribe the 
activity wild horse—shoeing him, for example.) However, 
roughhousing with horse rocky hillside something 
always willing leave the other fellow. Personally, should 
suggest trying another horse. 

good way packing deer lay belly down across the 
seat the saddle with the fore feet one side and the hind feet 
the other and then lash the legs the cinch rings that 
the load will not shift. The head should then lashed back 
that the horns cannot dig into the horse. Neglecting this last 
precaution ruined good packing horse for one uncles. 
After being well gouged the horns antelope was 
packing, this horse, ordinarily model obliging decorum, 
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Hatly refused pack antelope again; and neither force nor ca- 
jolery could make him change his mind. recall the story 
correctly, would still pack deer; but had packed his last 
antelope. 

very rare type specialist, which know only hearsay, 
was the camp horse, which was usually not cow pony all. 
The ideal camp horse, such beast existed, could turned 
loose graze and would still stay the neighborhood the 
camp. could also caught man foot, most cow 
horses could not. The best camp horses, have been told, were 
kept from the company other horses and came look man 
for the companionship their gregarious nature craved. Such 
horses were used more prospectors and explorers than cow 
men, and must have been extremely rare. Most 
had picketed graze turned loose hobbles, which 
must have been the devil adjust give the horse any 
freedom movement all and yet prevent him from moving 
too freely. have heard several old-timers 
lyrical horses’ ingenuity circumventing hobbles 
idiotic way which they would snarl themselves picket ropes. 
Some favored picketing the forefoot rather than the head 
neck less likely lead entanglement. 

One other special function the cow horse was sometimes called 
develop was that courting horse. Such horses could 
immediately recognized their habit crowding against 
the horse beside them, and were the source many bruised knees 
and much exasperation those who wished use them for other 
purposes. took some years for the habit wear off. 

Since passable cow horses have been made everything from 
thoroughbreds grade Percherons, any generalization about the 
breeding the cow horse can only partly true. The typical 
cow horse was the bronco, rather nondescript wild horse strain, 
run free the range until was six seven and then broken 
rough and ready methods. His walk was usually nothing 
brag of, and his trot would loosen impacted wisdom teeth. His two 
good gaits were the lope rocking-horse canter) and the dead 
run. 

was usually caught being driven into corral and roped, 
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and became extremely expert dodging the back the bunch 
and keeping his head down—not that did him any good the 
long run. was saddled having the blanket laid across his 
back and the saddle picked the horn and practically thrown 
him arm’s length. used did become this treatment 
that have had cow horses become distinctly fractious when tried 
place the saddle their backs more gently. 

Most horses will learn themselves up” while the cinch 
being tightened, but some cow horses developed the ability 
almost incredible degree. Many unwary rider has started 
out with what believed sufficiently tight cinches only 
find after little riding that could thrust his fist through be- 
tween the cinch and the horse’s belly. was lucky, made 
this discovery before the saddle had turned with him and decanted 
him the prairie. was always good idea tighten one’s 
cinches when dismounted open the first gate came to, but, 
like many other counsels perfection, this one was frequently 
neglected even those who gave it. 

Most punchers mounted turning their left stirrup face 
forwards, placing their toe the stirrup, and letting the motion 
the horse, which started soon felt the pull their weight, 
pivot them into the saddle. This system had the advantage 
keeping the rider pretty well out harm’s way while prepared 
mount and getting him into the saddle skittish beast 
the shortest possible time, but did not allow any slip-ups 
the process, and the horse’s habit starting soon the 
rider’s foot touched the stirrup was disconcerting those who 
were used horses that stood while being mounted. Some the 
more fractious broncs developed the habit stepping away 
from the rider just raised his foot the stirrup. Even more 
annoying was the horse that stepped towards the rider just 
had one foot the air and pushed him backwards off balance, 
frequently managing the same time get hoof the toes 
the foot still the ground. 

said the puncher, top your horse off for you for 
dollar.” 

“That isn’t exactly what wanted,” said the mild little man. 
“Would you give this animal dollar’s worth mounting and 
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‘The complementary trick dismounting was jump out trom 
under the rider while was the air with one foot the 
stirrup. 

Once mounted, the cow pony was quite likely “hump his 
back little,” particularly cold morning. have seen cow 
horses past twenty years old take cat-hop two express dis- 
pleasure high spirits. Anything out the ordinary was quite 
likely start bronc bucking. Apparently was customary when 
fording creek try make one’s horse kick splash the 
other riders. One morning when father and several others were 
trying this, all their horses started buck. With half dozen 
horses bucking close quarters about foot water, things 
must have been damp and lively for while. Once, while fording. 
inadvertently raked horse with spur keeping feet out 
water, and promptly started buck water about four 
feet deep. course, was good deal like trying buck 
quicksand, and couldn’t really much except get both 
thoroughly wet; but have never forgotten the sensation. 
imagine one could get somewhat the same effect riding in- 
dignant hippopotamus. 

Like statements about breeding, the other foregoing gen- 
eralizations about the cow pony are subject innumerable 
exceptions. sorrow, have ridden what their owners 
supposed were cow horses which were not noticeably faster than 
cow. have known cow horses with beautiful gaits and impec- 
cable manners who would come when their owners called them. 
was even told one woman good horsewoman) who used 
take her blankets out the corral and sleep there keep her 
horse from getting lonely—a marked contrast the rough and 
casual treatment usually accorded cow horses. But most these 
exceptions occurred small, fenced ranches where the owner had 
only one two cow horses. The typical cow horse the days 
the open range and the big riding string was pretty much 
have described him—half wild except for his skill his special 
work, getting little affection from man and returning less, ready 
buck the drop but good horse keep one from 
losing interest life—just unpredictable enough make man 
sit and pay attention. 
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COUNTRY DANCE. 


JoHN NELSON 


Farmers cramped their catalogue suits, 

tight the wrists and tight the knees, 
yellow-shoed codgers and blonde galoots, 

gawk the floor like crab-apple trees, 

arms akimbo and necks askew, 

and bow the women like twigs snapped two. 
(The fiddles tune the end the hall; 
ripples talking rise and 


Farmers kick out their heels and coats, 

the bald and the blonde, the young and the old, 
faster and faster like capering goats 

with eyes silver and hooves gold. 

The dance the thing, leap and let go, 

the high note and over the low. 

(All jump and never come down. 

Swing your honey round and 


Daughters spring with the poise cat. 

Wives revolve, their eyes askance 

who’s next and after that. 

What counts wedding and not dance; 

and laying your cap the likeliest man 

and catching him dancing that’s how you can. 
(Allemande left, do, 

not too fast and not too 


Leaping like cranes after hopping frogs 

galoots advance and boldly proffer 

the crook their elbows and talk hogs. 
Though daughters have only their hands offer, 
their hearts are dangled not far off. 

The thing break them and then scoff. 

(Hi diddle diddle—the night still young. 
Dance for kiss, dance till you’re 
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John Colter, mountain man 


EDGELEY TODD 


1931, William Beard, farmer Teton Basin eastern Idaho, 
struck rock with his plow some five and half miles east the 
little community Tetonia. The head-shaped stone which 
picked bore the words John Colter and the date 

The name John Colter, well known specialists Western 
history, meaningless most Americans, who, the other hand, 
instantly recognize the name Kit Carson. Yet one time Colter 
was legend the lips every trapper and fur trader the 
early West. this year (1953) marks the one hundred and 
anniversary the Louisiana Purchase, well recall 
the fabulous career one the men who first explored the vast 
territory that President Jefferson shrewdly added the United 
States. 

Driggs, Idaho, just few miles south Tetonia, there stands 
the yard the Court House stone monument bearing one 
face bronze plaque with the following inscription: 

JOHN COLTER 

who accompanicd Lewis Clark through the Northwest 1803 
1806, was the first white man enter Valley (Pierre’s Hole) 
1807 and discovered Pass, Jackson Hole and the wonders 
Yellowstone Park, later called joined the Crow 
Indians and took part the Battle the Flats, between the Crows 
and the Blackfeet stone face found Teton Valley 1931, 
inscribed “John Colter, Colter settled Missouri farm 
1810, where died November, 1813, about years age. 
This tribute merely hints Colter’s extraordinary exploits. When 
the details are filled in, full stature mountain man 
comes life. 

destiny was determined when enlisted with Lewis 
and Clark October 15, 1803. Jefferson had long been curious 
about the virtually unknown country west the Mississippi. The 
deal with France 1803 added 827,897 square miles the public 
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domain, and even before Congress had ratified the transaction, 
had decided send out expedition assess the value and 
character the new territory. April, 1803, Meriwether Lewis 
received instructions form exploring party. 


Colter was one the forty-five men join. was 
thirty years old, stood five feet and ten inches high, and had 
pleasing, frank appearance the Daniel Boone type. His pay was 
five dollars month. 

Between his enlistment with Lewis and his separation the 
expedition August 17, 1806, Colter traversed keelboat, 
and horseback some thousands miles country 
men had never before laid eyes on. The first stage the great trek 
took Lewis and Clark and their men—men typical the 
tiersmen making the great fur brigades following decades— 
far the villages the Mandan Indians. This was near where 
Bismarck, North Dakota, today, sixteen hundred miles 
round numbers from St. Louis river. The whole distance had 
been laboriously covered sheer brawn and will straining 
men pulled and pushed the heavy keelboats against the treach- 
erous waters the muddy Missouri. 

They wintered here (1804-05) and then continued west, follow- 
ing the course the Missouri, exploring its tributaries, pene- 
trating the Rockies into country that white man had seen, 
finding their way best they could through uncharted country 
with the help the Shoshone Indian girl Sacagawea. They 
struck the Columbia last and followed its mouth. Here 
they wintered once more until the season allowed them start 
their return journey 1806. 


Colter was faithful and dependable member the party and 
valued hunter. But his story does not really begin until had 
almost reached the Mandan villages the last leg the trip 
home. 

Then August 12, 1806, only few days river from the 
Mandans, Lewis was hurrving downstream hoping overtake 
Clark, who was day two ahead. 8:00 a.m. the bowsman 
directed attention canoe and camp which appeared 
belong white men. Stopping, Lewis found two beaver trappers 
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Illinois. They were Joseph Dixon and Forest Hancock. 
Lewis recorded the meeting his journal: 


they that they had left the the summer 
1804 since which time they had been ascended the Missouri, 
hunting and traping beaver; that they had been robed the 
indians and the former wounded last winter the Tetons the birnt 
woods; that they had hitherto been their voyage hav- 
ing yet caught but little beaver, but were still determined pro- 
ceed. gave them short discription the Missouri, list distances 
the most conspicuous streams and remarkable places the river 
above and pointed out them the places where the beaver most 
abounded. also gave them file and couple pounds 
with some lead. these were articles which they assured they were 
great want ol. remained with these men hour and half when 
took leave them and proceeded. while halted with these men 
Colter and Collins who separated from the rejoined 

This was ‘Tuesday. Friday Dixon and Hancock came 
down the Mandan villages, where the expedition had stopped, 
and talked Colter into joining them. night Colter conferred 
with his commanding officers. Clark’s journal shows, and 
Lewis recognized the potential advantages the offer. Since 
Colter’s services were longer needed and, Clark wrote, 
were disposed service any one our party who had 
performed their duty well Colter had they agreed 
let him go. Saturday was formally discharged. Early 
cold Sunday morning, the same day that Lewis and Clark resumed 
their downstream voyage, Colter turned his back the oppor- 
tunity revisit civilization and set out with his two companions 
the opposite direction, well supplied with powder, lead, and 
other useful articles that Colter’s friends the expedition had 
chipped 

Years later when Nicholas Biddle was paraphrasing and con- 
densing the journals the expedition members for publication 
inserted the following comment his own concerning 
Colter’s about-face, and doing conveyed something the 
spirit the men who were the next decades live the singular 
kind life that Colter was now entering. 


The example this man shows how easily men may weaned from 
the habits civilized life the ruder but scarcely less fascinating 
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maners the woods. This hunter been now absent for many 
years from the frontiers, and might naturally presumed have 
some some curiosity least, return his friends and 
his country; yet just the moment when approaching the fron- 
tiers, tempted hunting scheme give those delightful 
prospects and back without the least reluctance the solitude 
the 


region the River that fall and winter. Apparently 
his luck trapping was none too good possibly learned that 
and Hancock’s partnership. Whatever the cause for his separation 
from them, set out alone the Missouri the spring re- 
turn St. Louis. the end June early July had paddled 
his pirogue, dugout canoe, far the Platte River. 

St. Louis, the meantime, the Indian traders had become 
highly excited Lewis’s and Clark’s report the rich beaver 
country the upper Missouri and its tributaries. The first 
take advantage this information was Manuel Lisa, who already 
had several years experience trader among the tribes the 
lower Missouri. About him gathered group men, including 
George Drouillard and John Potts, both ex-members the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. would show Lisa the rich beaver 
streams, help him establish contact with the Crows, Flatheads, 
and Blackfeet, and lead hoped—to fortune. 

April 19, 1807, Lisa set out keelboats the Missouri. 
After two months’ toil reached the Platte—at the precise 
moment that Colter approached from the opposite direction. 
warm reunion must have taken place between Colter his 
former friends, Drouillard and Potts. But Lisa saw 
tunity. Eager profit Colter’s intimate knowledge the very 
which intended operate, Lisa prevailed upon 
him join his outfit. Colter’s yes meant that forfeited second 
Opportunity return civilization. 

destination was the confluence the Big Horn River 
and the Yellowstone. This reached October tollowing 
Missouri its junction with the Yellowstone, whose 
current drove his heavy keelboats. the mouth the Big 
Horn erected the first structure Montana, Fort, 
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the most distant outpost the Indian country. And inform 
the Indians that was there trade with them, Lisa selected 
Colter out alone find the tribes and induce them 
bring their furs. 

this point, Colter stood the threshold the opportunity 
that not only made him one the West’s most important 
explorers but also led adventures that transformed him into 
legend before the first decade the century was over. 

was daring thing that Colter did setting out alone, with 
winter approaching, enter unknown mountain country. Only 
someone hopelessly rash with unlimited confidence 
ability meet all wilderness hazards would have considered it. 
With thirty-pound pack and gun and ammunition, left Lisa 
shortly after they reached the Big Horn. All that winter Colter 
was gone and did not return Fort until the following 
spring (1808). 

Colter’s exact route has long been subject conjecture. 
Clark, with information from Colter himself, later drew map 
which was the basis for the one printed Nicholas con- 
densed History the Expedition under the Command Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clark (Philadelphia, shows Colter’s 
route, but many ways the map inaccurate. the basis 
new evidence and intimate personal knowledge the Colter 
country, Burton Harris, his recently published John Colter, 
His Years the Rockies (New York, 1952), has been able 
revise all previous conjectures and arrive detailed and con- 
vincing description Colter’s probable route. His study the 
basis for the map appearing page 84. 

From what now known, Colter left Manuel’s Fort, entered 
the northern end the Big Horn Basin Wyoming way 
the Pryor Mountains; crossed the Basin well the site now 
occupied Cody (where found volcanic, thermal area) 
went the South Fork the Stinking Water (today euphon- 
iously named Shoshone River); worked his way through the 
Absaroka Mountains Wind River; followed this upstream 
Togwotee Pass; and descended into Jackson Hole—the first 
white man see the splendor the Teton Mountains and the 
Jackson Hole country. Next crossed the mountain barrier pre- 
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COLTER’S ROUTE 1807-08 (After Harris) 


sented the Teton Range, perhaps lured myths heard 
from Indians Spanish dwellings only twenty-two days distant. 
this phase his trek over snow-covered terrain dis- 
covered Teton Pass. Three years later Wilson Price Hunt was 
lead his overland Astorians through the post the mouth 
the Columbia which John Jacob Astor was establish with 
dreams global mercantile empire founded upon the North- 
west fur trade. Even today one’s auto grinds second gear 
the hairpin turns the highway over Teton Pass, can see 
the country much must have appeared John Colter. 
Descending the pass into Teton Basin (which trappers later 
named Pierre’s made his way north out the moun- 
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tains and onto flat parkland. After some miles, holed some- 
where cast present-day Tetonia escape blizzard 
Indian band, and carved his name the rock plowed 
William Beard one and twenty-three years later. For- 
tunately, this memento Colter’s visit the region has been 
preserved and now permanent exhibit the Grand Teton 
National Park Museum Jenny Lake Jackson Hole. 

Setting out again, Colter recrossed the Teton Range and 
skirted the west side Jackson Lake advanced the 
general direction Lisa’s fort. Perhaps following the old Indian 
trail running through the area, gradually approached the 
Yellowstone Park region. Clark’s map shows that Colter passed 
around the west and north Yellowstone Lake, crossed the 
Yellowstone River (the trappers called the Roche Jaune) 
headed east, and hit earlier portion his trail. Then 
followed the trail back the thermal springs the Stinking 
Water, recrossed the Big Horn Basin different route, and 
finally returned Manuel’s Fort the spring 1808, perhaps 
long given lost. was thus the first white trapper see 
the spectacular wonderland Yellowstone Park. 

Unfortunately, Colter left known written record what 
had seen the Park area and along the Stinking Water. But 
something what his reactions might have been are suggested 
those another trapper who wandered through the region 
some twenty years later. 

Joe Meek, famous trapper among mountain men like Jim 
Bridger, Kit Carson, “Broken Hand” Fitzpatrick, and others, 
came upon the Park Colter had. Looking down from eleva- 
tion, saw below him wide plain. boiling springs sent 
swirling clouds white vapor into the cold morning air. Meek 
could hear high-pitched whistling sounds. saw the plain dotted 
with small craters only several feet wide. But among them—with 
the true myth-maker’s delight distorting fact—were slightly 
larger ones, four six miles across. These giant craters shot out 
blue flames and poured forth molten brimstone. This, indeed, was 
enough make Joe gaze wonder. Through his head raced 
thoughts Hell and Judgment Day. But Joe was reckless well 
humorous, and refused take these sights too seriously. Said 
himself: 
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been told the sun would blown out, and the earth burnt up. 
this infernal wind keeps up, shouldn’t surprised the sun war 
blown out. the earth not burning over thar, then that 
place the old Methodist preacher used threaten with. Any way 
suits and see what it’s 

down went, just little concerned over the hollow sounds 
that came with each step. Yet the place was pleasantly warm and 
liked it. Even were Hell, thought, “It war more 
agreeable climate than had been for some 

When, back the fort, Colter told his companions these 
incredible sights, the mythology the early West got under way, 
for, sure, Colter must only telling tall tales, they thought. 
Here was the first the legends that formed around Colter and 
gained currency among the mountain men yarning 
numerable mountain and prairie campfires. spoke vividly 
the volcanic tract the Stinking Water, with (as Washington 
Irving described it) gloomy terrors, its hidden fires, smoking 
pits, noxious streams, and the all-pervading ‘smell brimstone,’ 
that received, and has ever since retained among trappers, the 
name ‘Colter’s Gradually the oral legend entered 
countless books drawing upon the lore the Old West, but 
was not until 1869-71 that the authenticity this infernal region 
was finally varified for the world large. 

the summer 1808 Colter was once more sent out 
tour good will among the tribes. This time his chief object 
was contact the Blackfeet, but nearing the Gallatin River 
met some Crows and Flatheads and traveled with them. Not far 
from Three Forks—the confluence the Gallatin, Madison, and 
Jefferson rivers—the band fought with party Blackfeet. Colter 
had choice but fight the side the Indians was among, 
and since the Blackfeet recognized him white man with 
their enemies, their perpetual hostility toward all white trappers 
began. Colter was wounded this engagement but not seri- 
ously prevented from returning the fort, perhaps lead- 
ing the Crows. 

But this was the least his scrapes with the Blackfeet. second 
and much more crucial one followed later the same summer. 
With this adventure Colter performed exploit which became 
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his second contribution the heroic legends and tall tales the 
trappers’ West. 

Knowledge second adventure with the Blackfeet— 
his for life’—depends upon two principal sources: John 
Bradbury’s Travels the Interior America (1817) and 
James’ Three Years Among the Indians and Mexicans 
(1846). Both writers had Colter’s story from his own lips, yet 
their versions differ minor respects. the authenticity 
what Colter reported these two men, however, there not the 
slightest question. The account which follows relies upon Brad- 
bury’s 

Early one morning Colter and John Potts were their canoe 
examining beaver traps the Jefferson Fork about six miles from 
Three Forks. noise like the sound running animals came 
them, but being below the steep banks the stream, they could 
not certain the cause. Colter thought the sound was that 
Indians and advised retreat. But Potts, deciding that what 
they heard was only buffaloes, chided Colter with cowardice. 
They went on. Within few minutes five six hundred Indians 
lined both banks and motioned Colter and Potts ashore. the 
canoe touched the bank, Indian wrenched Potts’ rifle from his 
hands. Colter, onshore, retook after tussle and handed back 
Potts, still sitting the canoe. Potts shoved off once, but 
almost immediately arrow pierced him, and called out, 
“Colter, 

Colter tried make Potts see the folly attempting escape, 
but Potts’ only reaction was shoot one the Indians. This 
was his last act. Instantly was pierced with many arrows 
that, Colter told Bradbury, was made riddle of.” 

Colter was next receive attention. The Indians, stripping him 
entirely naked, began debate how should tortured. Some 
wanted set him target. But the chief had better idea. 
asked Colter whether was fast runner. Colter’s experiences 
with the Crows had taught him little the Blackfoot language. 
From his knowledge primitive customs realized that 
would have run for his life with the unpleasant odds five 
six hundred Indians against him. therefore replied, cunningly 
withholding the truth, that was very poor runner. With this, 
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the chief led him some four hundred out from the rest, 
telling him save himself could. 


this instant Colter heard the shrill war whoop and began 
run with speed that surprised even him. Six miles across plain 
studded with prickly pear lay the Madison Fork, and toward 
this Colter fled naked feet. Half the distance was covered before 
permitted himself look back. All Indians but one were far 
behind. This one, but hundred yards from Colter, carried 
spear poised for use. Colter, though covered with blood that had 
gushed from his nostrils and expecting pierced the spear, 
saw chance escape. Now his pursuer had 
distance sixty feet, when Colter suddenly pivoted, the same 
time throwing out his arms. This stratagem caught 
the Indian, himself exhausted, off guard. fell while attempting 
throw, and the spear struck the ground Colter 
grabbed the pointed half and with pinned his opponent 
the ground. 

Once more took his flight, gaining additional time the 
other Indians, yelling hideously, stopped momentarily 
victim. Colter the meantime fled toward the river, and 
reaching it, plunged through the brushwood 
along its bottoms and splashed into the water. short distance 
below was island with drift timber jammed against its upper 
end. Colter made for this—or, one reading James’ version, 
took refuge large beaver hut. either case, hid from 
the Indians for the remainder the day while 
many Colter said—made vain attempt find him. 
When darkness came, Colter emerged from hiding. 

had saved his life, but his position was still far from 
enviable. was stark naked. His feet were punctured with 
prickly pear. had knife gun and means for protecting 
himself from the daytime sun, although, according James 
again, did have the spear and blanket from the Indian had 
killed. Bradbury tells that Colter subsisted roots during the 
seven days took him limp back Manuel’s Fort. James adds 
these details: beard was long, his face and whole body were 
thin and emaciated hunger, and his limbs and feet swollen 
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and sore. The company the Fort did not recognize him his 
dismal plight until made himself 

Sometime during the following winter Colter went back 
the Jefferson recover the traps had dropped from the canoe 
that and Potts had been in. But once more the Blackfeet 
attacked him sat before fire cooking some meat. Again 
miraculously escaped. This time, James tells, 
promised God Almighty that would never return this region 
again were only permitted escape once more with his 

The following spring (1810) had his last chance. Led 
Pierre Menard, group which included Colter had left Manuel’s 
Fort April build new post two miles above Three Forks. 
Here Colter was again back the same place where had run 
for his life. The Blackfeet, bad mood, were rampage 
against all whites. April they attacked party Menard’s 
trappers, killed five, and ran off with horses, firearms, furs, and 
traps. 

Colter again survived and, James reported, vowed that “If 
God will only forgive this time and let off leave the 
country day after tomorrow—and ever come into 
was good his word this time. Ten days later, 
April 22, 1810, set off with two others down the Missouri, 
and within less than month was back St. Louis. Sometime 
during May, the month Colter’s return, John Bradbury talked 
him and had first-hand report his remarkable escape from 
the Blackfeet when they made him run for his life. 

Colter was thus back civilization for the first time since 
had departed with Lewis and Clark six years before. Into those 
years had been crowded such experiences only mountain man 
could have. Now was ready give all that for peaceful 
life. Shortly married girl named Sally and settled down 
Missouri farm, perhaps trying his hand every now and then safe 
trapping nearby streams. 

John Bradbury’s pages see Colter for the last time before 
his death. Early March, 1811, Bradbury started the Missouri 
River one the keelboats used Wilson Hunt this leg 
his cross-country journey Astoria. Charette, Bradbury 
talked Daniel Boone, now old man seventy-seven. The 
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next day saw Colter for the second time. Bradbury, 
naturalist, hoped that Colter would able point out him 
fossilized fish skeleton reported have been seen the banks 
the river. The previous night the men party had 
camped near house owned man named Sullens, whom 
Bradbury inquired concerning Colter, who lived but mile 
distant. “At day-break Sullens came our camp,” wrote Bradbury 
his Travels, 


and informed that Colter would with few minutes. 
Shortly after arrived, and accompanied for some miles, but 
could not give the information wished for. seemed have 
great inclination accompany the expedition; but having been lately 
married, reluctantly took leave us." 


Two and half years later, November, 1813, Colter, man 
who had risked his life repeatedly the Indian country, suc- 
cumbed yellow jaundice. St. Louis newspaper the following 
December appeared notice regarding the administration the 
estate “John Coulter, deceased.” 

Today monument marks his grave, now destroyed rail- 
road excavation. But, though his name never achieved the popular 
fame Kit Carson, his place history has long been assured 
even his exploits were long the talk the mountain men. And 
hero the history and mythology the West that Colter 
still has his appeal and finds more fitting monument than 
cemetery headstone. 
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Two passages from Ovid’s 


Translated HUMPHRIES 


THE STORY PYGMALION 


Pygmalion, who had seen these evil women* 
Leading their shameful lives, shocked the vices 
Nature has given the female disposition 

Only too often, chose live alone, 

have woman his bed. But meanwhile 

made, with marvelous art, ivory statue, 

white snow, and gave greater beauty 
Than any girl could have, and fell love 

With his own workmanship. The image seemed 
That virgin, truly, almost living, 

And willing, save that modesty prevented, 

take movement. The best art, they say, 

that which conceals art, and Pygmalion 
Marvels, and loves the body has fashioned. 
would often move his hands test and touch it, 
Could this flesh, was ivory only? 

No, could not ivory. His kisses, 

fancies, she returns; speaks her, 

Holds her, believes his fingers almost leave 

mark upon her limbs; fears bruise her. 
pays her compliments, and brings her presents 
Such girls love, smooth pebbles, winding shells, 
pet birds, flowers with thousand colors, 
Lilies, and painted balls, and lumps amber. 
decks her limbs with dresses, and her fingers 
Wear rings which puts on, and brings necklace, 
And earrings, and ribbon for her bosom, 

And all these become her, but she seems 
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Even more lovely naked, and spreads 
crimson coverlet for her lie on, 
Takes her bed, puts soft pillow under 
Her head, she felt it, calls her Darling, 
darling love! 


And Venus’ holiday 
Came round, and all the people the island 
Were holding festival, and snow-white heifers, 
Their horns all tipped with gold, stood the altars, 
Where incense burned, and, timidly, Pygmalion 
Made offering and prayed: “If you can give 
All things, gods, pray wife may be— 
(He almost said, ivory girl, but dared not) 
One like ivory And golden Venus 
Was there, and understood the prayer’s intention, 
And showed her presence, with the bright flame leaping 
Thrice the altar, and Pygmalion came 
Back where the maiden lay, and lay beside her, 
And kissed her, and she seemed glow, and kissed her, 
And stroked her breast, and felt the ivory soften 
Under his fingers, wax grows soft sunshine, 
Made pliable handling. And Pygmalion 
Wonders and doubts, dubious and happy, 
Plays lover again, and over and over touches 
The body with his hand. body! 
The veins pulse under his thumb. And oh, Pygmalion 
lavish his prayer and praise Venus! 
words are good enough. The lips kisses 
Are real indeed, his ivory girl can feel them, 
And blushes and responds, and the eyes open 
once lover and heaven, and Venus blesses 
The marriage she has made. 


Propoctides, who were said have been 
the 
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Il. THE HOUSE SLEEP 


Far down, far under the Cimmerian mountain 
cavern winds, the home lazy Sleep, 

His dwelling-place and shrine. sunlight ever 
Comes there morning, noon evening, only 
dubious twilight, and the ground dark 
With mist, and the fog settles there. bird 
With clarion cry ever calls out the morning, 
Dogs never break the silence with their barking, 
Geese never cackle, cattle never low, 

boughs move the stir air, people 
‘Talk their human voices. Only quiet. 

From under the rock’s base little stream, 

branch Lethe, trickles, with murmur 
Over the shiny pebbles, whispering Sleep! 
Before the doors great beds poppies bloom 
And other herbs, whose juices Night distills 

‘To sprinkle slumber over the darkened earth. 
‘There door turn upon its hinge 

With jarring sound, guardian the gate, 
But the very center, dark couch 

Rises ebony all one color, 
Downy and soft, and with counterpane 

black thrown over it, where the god lying 
Dissolved slumber, and around him lie, 

various forms, the unsubstantial dreams, 

numerous the wheat-ears the harvest, 
The green leaves the woods, grains sand 
Along the ocean shore. 
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Custer’s last 
Madison Square Garden 


WALTER HAVIGHURST 


visit the Madison Square Garden will speedily convince everyone 
that there wide gulf between the “Wild West” and the 
Circus there between historic poem and the advertisement 
quack medicine.—Steele McKaye 


September, 1886, Steele McKaye, dramatist and producer, was 
St. Louis preparing “oration” accompany the exhibition 
Matt Morgan’s War Pictures. That was tame assignment, 
despite the size the Morgan panorama; there were twelve 
paintings, each forty-five feet long and twenty-seven feet high, 
showing dramatic detail the crucial battles the Civil War. 
After stint writing his room the Southern Hotel, 
McKaye walked restlessly down the riverfront where Matt 
Morgan, the top ladder warehouse smelling tobacco, 
tar, and turpentine, was putting some final touches the Shiloh 
churchyard. 

Steele McKaye liked St. Louis, the big, bustling river city with 
its air distant commerce. the terminals and the landings 
men were just from New Orleans, from Denver, from Fort 
Worth, Cincinnati, and St. Paul. The palatial Cape Girardeau 
and the White, with brass work bright and chimneys smok- 
ing, towered above lesser craft the levee. The M.K.T. flyer 
stood panting the smoky canopy the station. Past the city 
rolled the Old Big Deep Strong River, the timeless Mississippi 
that began the dark northern woods Minnesota. And the Big 
Muddy swung from the west, from the distant country the 
Little Big Horn and the Yellowstone. St. Louis was crossroads 
and meeting rivers. Once the clumsy dugouts, filled with 
honey and bear grease, and the pirogues piled with baled beaver 
skins had steered the river landing, and bull whips cracked 
from the seat the great Santa wagons. Now log rafts, big 
baseball field, came down from Wisconsin; long trains grain 
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and cattle cars pulled from the Western plains. St. Louis had 
big rivers, huge energies, feel distance. 

Even its art was prodigious. Forty years before, the 
St. Louis warehouse John Banvard had painted Mississippi 
panorama three miles long. His huge reels canvas showed the 
varied shores the great river—Indian villages and squatters’ 
cabins, bold wooded bluffs and prairie grasslands, trading posts 
and river cities. took the panorama triumphant tour, un- 
rolling before exclaiming audiences New York, London, 
Paris. Banvard’s success was followed other mammoth paint- 
ings the wonders the West. And now 
Matthew Somerville Morgan, who had come America five years 
after the meeting Grant and Lee Appomattox (he painted 
them eighteen feet tall), was perched ladder touching 
Day,” where the wounded lay mounds dead 
leaves under shell-blasted poplar tree. Steele McKaye would soon 
have his orotund explication ready Division right 
Picture—at the rear Grant—who sits 
like—deserted and they could begin their travels. 
had agreed tour thirty-five weeks $150 weekly. 

But something better happened. Back the hotel 
found letter from Nate Salsbury, business manager Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West, which McKaye and Morgan had visited Staten 
Island during the recent summer. Salsbury and Cody wanted 
McKaye stage the Wild West Madison Square Garden for 
the winter season. This was real assignment—not commentary 
read in-front roll canvas but the shaping the Wild 
color, vitality, and power into dramatic spectacle. McKaye 
hurried back the riverfront. quickly persuaded Matt 
Morgan, already little bored with Missionary Ridge and Shiloh 
Churchyard, paint Badlands panorama for the Wild West. 
they left the Battles the Civil War and took the train 
New York. 


the north side Madison Square, facing Street 
between Fourth and Madison Avenues, there stood 1870 the 
depot the old Harlem and New Haven Railroad. When the 
tracks were moved the depot was converted into amusement 
hall called Gilmore’s Concert Garden. featured band concerts 
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summer evenings lor patrons seated tables amid the 
tubbed ferns and potted palms. 1880 spacious was 
built the Fourth Avenue side, accommodate large ballets 
and dramatic spectacles; then became Madison Square Garden. 
The building still looked like railroad station. square tower 
the corner dominated acre flat roof; round windows like 
liner’s portholes were spaced along the sides. Inside, U-shaped 
gallery enclosed riding ring and huge arena. 

Madison Square itself was central point the city, sur- 
rounded theaters, hotels, and clubs. the wooded park 
elaborate bird house, upheld four pillars and resembling 
small Burmese temple, housed noisy flock English sparrows 
recently New York combat the caterpillar moth. 
1876 the right arm Liberty was un- 
loaded trom French steamer and set the Fifth Avenue 
side the Square; the huge stone hand rose higher than the 
shade trees, holding aloft the symbolic torch. With the cheerful 
sounds traflic around them, people strolled through the little 
park, admiring the fountain with its rhythm falling waters, 
marveling the massive fragment Liberty, throwing bread 
crusts the pigeons that fluttered along the paths. Two towers 
rose opposite sides the Square—the tapered spire Dr. 
Parkhurst’s church and the square white tower the Madison 
Square Garden. Nearby, West Twenty-third Street, was the 
Eden Musee, then featuring Ajeeb the automatic Chess Player 
and Prince Lichtenstein’s Hungarian Gypsy Band, along with 
some new wax figures the Chicago anarchists. Fashionable 
shops lined Broadway below Twenty-third Street. Across from 
Madison Square Garden stood the famous old Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, preserving its long tradition. Just north rose the 
marble fronts the Albemarle Hotel and the Hoffman House. 
The Brunswick, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, was 
famous for its bird and game dinners and its matchless wine list. 
Across the Avenue stood Delmonico’s magnificent new restaurant. 

While the Wild West took the road for autumn season 
Chicago and the river towns Iowa and Illinois, Steele 
McKaye and Matt Morgan checked the Union Square Hotel 
and went work the Garden. They worked night because 
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Adam Forepaugh was holding Horse Show the Garden; 
would not vacate till mid-November. 

Adam Forepaugh, notable circus man, had gone west from 
Philadelphia twenty. Cincinnati began dealing 
during the next twenty years supplied teams for the horse-car 
lines New York and many the two hundred circuses 
then roving the country. When furnished horses the Johnny 
O’Brien Circus took half-interest the show payment. 
became circus man featuring the famous clown Dan 
Rice, the trick horse Excelsior, and herd trained Burmese 
cattle. tour Adam Forepaugh, huge, red-faced, with flying side- 
whiskers, sat his open pavilion before the big tent booming 
welcome visitors and friends. had menagerie New York, 
and Steele McKaye arranged borrow some antelope, elk, and 
couple trained bears animate the opening scene his Wild 
West spectacle. 

While the Horse Show was on, McKaye and Morgan worked 
the roomy loft above the huge arena. They bought wagon loads 
canvas, tons paint, huge coils rope and wire. Morgan 
painted back-drop that would dwarf his Civil War Battles—he 
covered 15,000 square yards canvas with sweep sagebrush 
plain breaking into colored buttes 
McKaye had lighted the Lyceum Theater electricity, 
the wonder all New York; now bossed crew workmen 
installing light spot and flood lights, and moving screens 
light. hired ingenious mechanic, Nelse Waldron, build 
cyclone machine the old Stevens car shops across 
seventh Street, leading the wind tunnel underground 
Garden. 

McKaye was restless, exhilarated, never tiring. worked all 
night the Garden and then hurried back the hotel write 
long letters Nate Salsbury and elaborate his scenario 
the Wild West’s “Drama Salsbury doubted that 
could produce convincing cyclone. McKaye was 
confident that sent wagons the Westchester woods bring 
tons leaves, brush, and branches for his underground wind 
scatter, 

Meanwhile the torch Liberty had been removed from 
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Madison Square. October 26, 1886, all-day downpour 
autumn rain President Cleveland, with Bartholdi 
Cabinet Ministers beside him, stood Madison Square reviewing 
procession five miles long. When that sodden parade had passed 
down Broadway the Battery fleet three hundred vessels 
made another procession the North River. President Cleveland 
and his party crossed the rain-blurred lower harbor Bedloe’s 
Island. There the Statue Liberty—a gift the people France 
the hundredth anniversary American Independence—was 
dedicated, and its torch shone out the rainy autumn dusk. The 
scheduled display fireworks was postponed until the first clear 
evening. 

was eventful autumn New York. November Henry 
Stanley arrived with trunks full souvenirs from central 
Atrica. After speeches Chauncey Depew, Lieutenant Greeley, 
explorer the Arctic, and Whitelaw Reid, Stanley told the 
members the Lotus Club how had found Dr. Livingstone 
the heart the Dark Continent and had made treaty rights with 
four hundred native chiefs the forests the Congo. the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Albert Niemann and Lilli Lehmann 
were rehearsing the title roles for the first American performance 
Tristan and Isolde. Theodore Roosevelt had just been defeated 
hectic campaign for the New York office. Everywhere, 
from the Waldort-Astoria Fifth Avenue waterfront taverns 
West Street men were talking about “The 
jected underground railroad which promised transport people 
from the Battery Harlem River forty miles hour. 


that season, with all the city’s life intensified, Cody 
and Salsbury arrived town with their Indians and cowboys, 
their stage coach and covered wagons, their steers and buffalo and 
broncos. The November days were crisp and short; darkness came 
early and the chilly dusk, horses pounded the pavement, 
wagons rumbled past, cabs and carriages pulled the hotels, 
people streamed down Fifth Avenue and Broadway the warm 
lights restaurants and cafes. And Annie Oakley, walking 
through Madison Square with all the tiers windows lighted 
and the murmur the Avenue filling the autumn dusk, knew 
that city the world held such exhilaration. 
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The Wild West Indians made their camp Erastina Woods, 
Staten Island; they would commuters during the winter 
season. Cody, Salsbury, and press agent Burke occupied hotel 
suites, and the cowboys bunked side-street rooming 
Annie Oakley and her husband took apartment brown- 
stone front Murray Hill. After months tent life the show 
erounds, that was like going home. They had their own friendly 
living room with fire candle coal, their own deep-silled 
windows looking the restless city. They could make their own 
breakfast coffee their own kitchen and have their friends for 
tea sherry while the gas lights brightened the dusky street. 

Night and day the Show was preparation. After Adam 
removed his horses, McKaye took possession 
the Garden. Even Sundays his workmen filled the amphi- 
theater with the clatter hammers and the rumble drays. High 
under the roof had his men installing rigging lofts and 
panorama grooves. the huge floor Waldron and his carpenters 
assembled the set pieces. Perched extension ladders Matt 
Morgan and his crew painted mimic mountains semi-circular 
screens forty feet high and half block long. Over the 
arena strode disheveled Steele McKaye with frock-coated Nate 
Salsbury beside him. 

Every afternoon McKaye turned from the construction crews 
and became stage director. drilled the Indians and cowboys 
sequence episodes. placed the actors the enormous 
stage and led them through their parts. While paint was drying 
the sets and the huge scenery was being hung, put the whole 
Show through its last rehearsal. Then Wednesday night, 
November 27th, the eve Thanksgiving, came the grand opening. 

Through the November weeks press agent Burke had been 
busy with his own preparation. Despite the Statue Liberty, the 
political campaign, and Stanley Africa, kept the papers filled 
with news the Wild West. 


the Madison Square Garden Matt Morgan painting 
ture mile long and fifty feet high. Mr. Morgan puts moun- 
tains whole, and the criticism made finical art critics that 
his valleys are larger than the original. The artist swung chair- 
yesterday, away the roof the Garden. this dizzy 
height was painting the top California redwood tree. 
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limned crow one the topmost boughs such airy pinnacle 
that the bird took fright, and almost fell into the middle distance. 


described rehearsal the Sioux, the Pawnees, the 
Comanches, and the Crows; told 
between the tribesmen, held check only the power and 
authority the imposing Buffalo Bill. recounted the unfading 
devotion Chief Sitting Bull, recently with the Wild West, for 
Annie Oakley and recalled that when the chief had been angry 
only the soft-spoken Annie could quiet his storms 
then Annie Oakley, fearless horsewoman and matchless rifle shot, 
went back the reading her New Testament. Major Burke 
even wrote sketch himself Western desperado who had 
killed fifteen men. reported festive dinners given Buffalo 
Bill New York capitalists whom had guided Dakota 
buffalo hunt ten years before; the guests included Colonel Bob 
Ingersoll, Admiral Harbaran the French Navy, Roscoe Conk- 
ling, the Honorable Amos Cummings, Leonard Jerome, owner 
the great racehorse and the Marquis Mores, 
who had waged lively cattle war with Teddy Roosevelt the 
Dakota Badlands. wrote that Nate Salsbury, hater circuses, 
was determined make the Wild West the most educational and 
uplifting entertainment ever offered the American people. 


opening night 9,000 spectators streamed into the Garden, 
crowding the huge galleries the roof. the boxes sat Henry 
Ward Beecher, General William Tecumseh Sherman, Erastus 
Wiman, Pierre Lorillard, August Belmont, General Philip 
Sheridan, and the widow General Custer. The overhead beams 
were draped with flags and bunting, the arena floor was covered 
with fresh tanbark. From the vast stage the cowboy band, big 
hats, chaps, and spurs, played medley popular tunes. The 
music faded, the lights went dim. ghostly clatter hoofs filled 
the vast hall, and from the looming mountains came the rich 
voice Buffalo Bill: LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: THE 
WILD WEST PRESENTS THE UNIQUE AND 
LELED SPECTACLE WESTERN LIFE AND HISTORY, 
—THE DRAMA CIVILIZATION. 

Swinging spotlights, dramatic prairie sunset, picked out 
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riders the scenic entrance. They loped across the 
plain and pulled under purple butte. One spotlight held 
them there while another swung back file cowboys 
half-wild mustangs, then band Mexican vaqueros, and 
last party painted Sioux shaggy ponies. raced 
around the arena and pulled the far end. LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN: THE WILD WEST PRESENTS THE 
LOVELY LASS THE WESTERN PLAINS, LITTLE SURE 
SHOT, THE ONE AND ONLY ANNIE OAKLEY. The spot- 
light found her, tiny, graceful, alive, eye-catching, 
calico pony under the colored mountains; raced 
with her across the tanbark prairie. Now came the voice Frank 
Richmond, master ceremonies—LADIES AND 
MEN: THE WILD WEST PRESENTS THE GREAT PLAINS- 
MAN, THE GREAT HUNTER, THE GREAT INDIAN 
FIGHTER, THE GREATEST SCOUT THE OLD WEST 
—BUFFALO BILL! Amid fanfare the majestic plainsman 
loped across the arena and halted his white horse hind legs, 
forefeet the air. The spotlight glittered silver bridle, spurs, 
and spangled saddle. The horse, famed Charlie the buffalo 
chase, bowed one knee and Cody swept his Stetson from his 
flowing hair. 

Except for the dramatic lighting this was the traditional open- 
ing the Show. But now the McKaye “scenario” began. Silence 
and shadow held the empty plain; then the lights came like 
sunrise, showing with bear, antelope, and elk 
grazing its edge. Into the scene trotted two bands Indians. 
They joined friendly dance, which ended abruptly with the 
attack hostile tribe. silence the savages fought with bows 
and arrows, stone hatchets, and stone-tipped spears. The lights 
dimmed battle-ground strewn with dead and dying redmen. 

Then came the first interlude, and the first gunfire. Around the 
ring Indian pony raced Annie Oakley, her fringed skirt 
and flowered deerskin jacket, shattering targets thrown the air 
companion rider. She leapt the ground, seized rifle from 
her gunstand, and broke five glass balls thrown simultaneously 
into the air. She vaulted over the stand, swung new gun her 
shoulder, and shot the flames off revolving wheel candles. She 
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was all swiltness, grace, and magic, horseback and afoot. When 
she made her quick little curtsy and ran from the ring twink- 
ling feet, the roof shook with applause. And the Wild first 
indoor audience had been reassuringly introduced the sound 
firearms. The rest the Show would and crackle. 

Scene two opened with the coming settlers—an emigrant 
train plodding across the prairie, the wagons pulling into circle 
for the night camp. was peaceful scene, till the Indians came 
whooping. The whirr arrows was answered the rattle 
rifles. The Indians fell back, but another peril followed. sunset 
faded over the plain lurid light began. The wagonmaster cried 
the alarm—Prairie fire! light towers the crews 
worked swiftly, and the mimic plain the fire came racing. 
Frantically the teams were caught, the camp dismantled. The 
prairie schooners rocked away, followed antelope, elk, and 
buffalo. The whole prairie was fire behind them. 

After interlude—cowboys and cowgirls Virginia Reel 
horseback—the flood lights showed cattle ranch with cowboys 
roping, riding, skylarking around the dusty corral. Into the care- 
less scene crept the painted Indians. attack was stealthy; they 
caught the cowboys off guard and helpless. But while they bound 
their captives their victorious warwhoops drowned drumming 
hoofbeats. With blaze gunfire Buffalo Bill and his scouts 
raced in. dozen savages lay sprawled the dust and the rest 
ran back the Badlands. 

the next interlude young Johnny Baker, oversize cow- 
boy hat, did some acrobatic shooting, and Mexican worked 
magic with lariat. Then the band swung into Garry Owen, the 
marching song the Seventh Cavalry—Custer’s immortal regi- 
ment. screen light showed the rolling grasslands the Little 
Big Horn, with Custer’s men fighting off ring howling Sioux. 
They tightened their circle and the Sioux crept closer. Firing from 
behind dead horses, rushing with drawn blades when their guns 
were empty, the Indians cut down the doomed regiment. the 
end one man was left standing, George Armstrong Custer, played 
the long-haired King the Cowboys, Buck Taylor. fell 
under rain bullets and the furious battleground was still. The 
Indians moved from one grotesque form another, taking their 
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last grim trophies. When they were gone the strewn field was 
silent all the acons the geologic past. But muffled 
beat sounded and lone rider halted foam-flaked horse. 
spotlight held him the littered field while the back-drop 
mountains light screen spelled the words TOO LATE. The 
greatest scout the Old West bared his head among the fallen, 
and the scene went dark. Custer had made his last stand. 

After group Indians had performed the grass dance, the 
rain dance, the antelope dance, the scenario’s final scene showed 
mining camp the Rocky Mountains. the relay station 
raced the Pony Express, dusty rider frothing horse. The 
mail bags were slung onto new mount; with staccato hoofs 
the rider raced away, toward St. Joe Sacramento. Then team- 
voice rang out and wagon wheels sounded; the rocky 
road rumbled the storied old Deadwood stage. Bandits lay 
ambush. With volley pistol fire they halted the six-mule team 
and cut them from the traces. They shot the passengers and 
carried off the treasure. But that moment the sky darkened. 
howling wind began and frantic voice cried Tumble- 
weed fled and storm leaves and brush swept the arena. 
Tents tore loose from their guy ropes and fluttered the air. 
the wind moved the painted hills desolate night fell over 
the lifeless plain. 

When, according McKaye’s light cue, the lights came 
again, the whole Wild West company, soldiers and cowboys, 
Indians and Mexicans were assembled, with tiny Annie Oakley 
smiling beside long-haired Buffalo Bill. ovation shook the 
rafters where the light crew mopped their streaming faces. The 
winter season had begun with triumph. 


That winter New York, Custer made his last stand the 
applause million people, and each time fell among the 
dead was more than spectacle Annie Oakley. She had come 
know him. 


was season friendship, festivity, discovery. Annie’s 
dressing room came baskets flowers and letters invitation. 
There were wonderful evenings with Denman Thompson, Mark 
Twain, Wheeler (“Nym Crinkle” the New York 
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James Gordon Bennett, Graham Bell. 
there was the snow blurring the gray buildings, the 
violet dusk coming and the gas lights gleaming, hansom cabs 
clop-clop-clopping through the streets, past the Battery the wide 
opening and the big ships sheathed 
after stormy crossing, church bells ringing, the sudden thunder 
trains the iron lattice the Elevated, the cries newsboys, 
the policeman’s whistle, the lifted voices the street singers. 

One snowy morning with the city newly white and sleigh bells 
jingling, while Frank was recalling pranks his Ireland boyhood, 
Annie jumped from the breakfast table. “Let’s take sleigh 
ride, Jimmy!” 

Over the Garden they went. the stalls the horses whickered 
and stamped and watched with pointed ears. But Annie passed 
the stall Jerry, the tall tame moose. She stood tip-toe 
and stroked his powerful neck; lowered his hairy muzzle and 
sniffed her hand. When she opened the gate followed her 
like enormous puppy. Frank threw the harness over him. The 
bells rang lumbered out where the snow was falling. When 
the sleigh was ready Frank lifted her and then settled beside 
her, under the buffalo robe. Annie’s eyes were spilling light and 
two spots color glowed her cheeks. She took the reins. 
on, Jerry.” 

Off they moved jangle bells. Jerry lifted his head with 
its branched enormous antlers. smelled the chilly air. Snow 
lay deep the little park, and around the Square gray buildings 
lifted like fading hills into the snowy sky. Jerry threw back his 
head and trumpeted, long wild bellowing cry that halted people 
the sidewalks and stopped the traffic Fifth Avenue. Then 
broke into headlong run. The bells jangled, jangled, and 
the sleigh raced through the snowy streets. Cab drivers pulled 
their horses the curb. From the upper deck omnibus 
sleigh people waved and shouted. 

They turned into Twenty-first Street and the bells rang back 
from the shop-fronts. Sixth Avenue Jerry halted beside 
peddler’s pushcart decorated with sprays mistletoe and laurel. 
With one sweep his huge muzzle denuded the cart and 
chewed the greenery. Two minutes later swallowed the last 
the vendor’s apples. 
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Frank managed find his wallet. five dollars,” 
said. Jerry threw back his head and trumpeted. 
They were off again, past amazed shoppers and whooping 
children, past wondering teamsters and startled drivers horse 
cars. When they pulled Madison Square, Annie’s eyes were 


shining. 

fun, Jimmy! Isn’t New York wonderful! Isn’t Jerry 

said Frank, snow-crazy.” 

sat there rocking with laughter the falling snow. 


The winter passed quickly—the gala, triumphant season. 
the streets, hotels, restaurants, people pointed out the Wild 
West Buck Taylor, King the Cowboys, the 
tall dark man with long hair. There’s Buffalo Bill, the big hand- 
some man with the goatee; see the diamond his cravat. 
Annie Oakley, the tiny girl the trim fur hat. That’s her 
husband with her, Frank Butler, the big smiling ruddy man.” 

Even the Indians carried glamour and excitement with them. 
From their camp Staten Island they ferried daily the Hud- 
son the Twenty-third Street station. They rode the cross-town 
horse cars Madison Square, hunched their bright blankets, 
staring out the busy streets. When they filed across Fifth 
Avenue stopped and the shrill newsboys fell silent. The 
policeman the corner exchanged grave greetings with the 
chiefs from Standing Rock. “How,” they 
answered. 

While crowds thronged the Madison Square arena other plans 
were the air. Nate Salsbury was daily conference with 
shipping men, the English consular office, the American State 
Department. His mind was already London where the Wild 
West would open May, along with the American Industrial 
Exhibition. Backstage the Garden the Indians were being told 
about long journey ship big town, across wide 
waters another country. 

February 22, Custer made his last stand the Garden. 
There was the excitement packing up, moving out, taking 
down the cardboard mountains and moving the whole outfit 
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the docks the River. For Annie Oakley and her husband 
there was ten-day leave—time for brief visit Ohio, few days 
tramping the fields Darke County and few evenings the 
family circle talking about the past and the future. Then 
blustery March weather they were their way back New York 
board the steamer for London. National Entertain- 
was going international. 
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Verna Lee 


MARGARET WHITNEY 


Stillness enveloped her, enshrouded her, suspended stillness 
that hovered about her with the imperceptible motion moth. 
was fascinated this quality stillness, this quietness that had 
nothing sleep it, none the pool-like intensity deep 
reverie; there was more about death, but was not death. 
Life quivered and was held, seemed me, some tenuous, 
gossamer thread, some spun-thin filament, and was horrified 
that might break, that when her hypnotizer passed his hands 
before her face and snapped his fingers that evening the stage 
the theatre, she would not open her eyes, would not stir, would 
not emerge from the hush that enwrapped her. 

She breathed. Oh, yes, she breathed. sidled near her, around 
the curious people who stood and stared and made jokes their 
uneasiness, sidled wanted approach that would 
oblique and not noticed, recognized certain shame 
her lying there unknowing and exhibited. Her breast rose and fell 
faint, rhythmic, even motions, and was suddenly relieved 
this proof knowing, that shifted the school books had 
held cramped and sweaty against bare arm. moved gaze 
down the scuffed toes brown oxfords and then stole 
upward glance her, almost ashamed this curiosity and fear 
that robbed her all privacy. 

There she lay, thin young woman, nondescript, her face 
without expression, without lines, the features themselves blurred 
bad print caricature because there was spirit enliven 
them. She was stranger, yet felt knew her well. Oh, Verna Lee, 
spell cast over you. 

She lay cot placed the display platform the north 
window father’s hardware store. Faces peered the 
window, passers-by who had stepped around the corner stare 
moment the hypnotized form, quiet and unseeing. The screen 
door banged with staccato regularity those who had stopped 
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stare through the window wandered tor closer look, bring- 
ing with them the warm breath the spring afternoon which was 
soon dispelled inside the building where the heat was turned low 
and the sun did not penetrate, that those standing around 
chilled and pulled coats around them which they would discard 
outside the sunshine. 

Through the window and over the quiet form, could see 
far the theatre, the show called it, about half block 
down the main street, lined with flat-topped, square brick build- 
ings, almost identical with Gainesville and Trudy, neighboring 
little Western towns that had visited. 

was Friday afternoon. She had lain her back the cot 
the window since the evening before when she 
hypnotized the stage the show, lain there unmoving, un- 
noticing, and, during the night, unnoticed, except perhaps for 
curious mouse scampering across the floor the moonlight. For 
one horrid moment could see the mouse approach her the 
moonlight, run the length her body, sniff around her face, 
nibble finger, while she was unable even with one small flip 
her hand scare him away, make him leave her peace. 

was shocking thought and shivered and turned away 
from the still form wander the back the store where 
Mother sat her red sweater, her dark head bent over big 
ledger she made entries her neat handwriting. She glanced 
briefly and smiled. slouched into chair beside her, wrap- 
ping long legs around the legs the chair sort 
anchored embrace. 

“Can tonight,” said, feeling the words emerge with 
laborious slowness, see him wake her up?” 

don’t know,” Mother said. 

got go,” insisted. just this once.” And unac- 
countable tears stood eyes and voice trembled, for again 
had imagined the hypnotizer’s futile attempts arouse her. 

Mother said severely, are you upset about?” 

“What she won't wake whispered. 

Mother said. not dead.” 

almost is,” said, still whispering. 

“She Mother said. just asleep. have 
let you last night. You’re such excitable girl.” 
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“Can go?” 

don’t know. We'll have check with Dad and the boys.” 
She sighed. home now and set the table for me.” 

hesitated, wrapping myself even firmly around the chair, 


hated loosen myself from its solidity. 

“Go now,” Mother said. want finish this.” 

Reluctantly unwound myself and picked 
moved slowly toward the front the store, but stopped the 
window, held, fascinated spell, the unblinking green 
eyes fairytale snake lying immobile rustling green grass 
and transfixing each passer-by with its look, rooting that person 
magically the spot. She was there supine the cot, and yet 
she was not there. But where was she, then? 

was vaguely aware people moving around me, Dad 
filling sack with big nails from bin for farmer his 
overalls, smelling fresh air and cattle and the barnyard, 
conversation rolling around me—it’s been wet spring: 
get into the field plow; wheat looks good; needs sun though: 
Sid bought fifty head steers; sow had litter twelve; old 
lady wants washing machine, but need new mower—conver- 
sation speaking the essence their living, their roots. Yet, 
rootless she lay, suspended gravely little one side—or was 
above—unpartaking, perhaps uncaring. tried 
body moving, her face animation had seen her the stage 


>? 
the show the evening before. 


and gentlemen, for your pleasure going 
the stage this theatre tonight experiment the greatest 
magnitude. guarantee astound and amaze you. You will 
witness miracle the science psychology, phenomenon 
the mind. You believe your eyes.” 

The hypnotizer was tall, emaciated man who had spoken 
these words with flourish his deep, resounding voice, sur- 
prising one thin. The curtains had parted reveal him 
standing alone behind table the middle the small stage. 
There were two chairs back him and cot one side placed 
angle could viewed its entirety the audience. 

and gentlemen,’ the tall man went on, 
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wonderful thing. has built this wonderful age and given 
marvelous new His arm spread enthusiastic arc 
include the age and inventions. “And now science 
raveled the secrets the mind. this stage tonight secret 
process the mind, will hypnotize beautiful young lady. 
3efore your very eyes will put her into deep sleep from which 
she cannot awaken titter swept the theatre. “No 
one can awaken her. You might lowered his voice 
impressively, “that she will more than asleep. You might 
think that she had departed this life, quiet and still will she 
be. But can awaken her. Tomorrow night the stage this 
theatre, will snap fingers and she will get and walk 
around and talk.” 

leaned forward confidentially, resting sharp elbows 
the table. friends, not expect you take word 
that she will unconscious for twenty-four hours. She will 
where you can check her. You can look her and see her 
resting calmly the unconscious state shall induce her. This 
evening she will placed this cot,” again the skinny hand 
swept arc, “and carried across the street Taylor’s Hardware 
Store. She will the window. All day tomorrow you can see 
her there, unconscious, proof this new marvelous power 
hypnosis. You all know Hardware Store—fine line 
implements and household needs. Taylor himself upstanding 

squirmed uneasily seat and felt face crimson the 
family’s name spoken from the stage. was sure that everyone was 
looking and the boys sitting the row behind with some 
their friends, and wondered for one agonized moment 
was expected stand and say, “I’m Alice Taylor. Yes, father 
upstanding merchant.” 

turned look the boys, but they were engrossed with the 
man the stage and did not see me, and when turned head, 
was leaning concentration seat back and breathing garlic 
fumes under nose. Behind him had dim impression rows 
faces, blank, dummy faces, without bodies, seemed, and 
the same time sense smell, enhanced the boy’s 
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garlic breath, was suddenly conscious the odor the bodies 
couldn’t see, the earthy, sweaty, animal smell, mingling with the 
crisp odor popcorn and crushed chocolate candy bars. 
heart seemed skip beat. was frightening. dimly sensed that 
was sinister because the inertia lumpily perceivable the 
darkened theatre. Was there one there who could judge, who 
could select? shivered and drew coat about and turned 
back face the stage. had missed some the speech. The 
hypnotizer had turned sideways that was partially facing 
the wing the stage and his hand was extended. 

“My beautiful assistant,” said. “The young lady who wil! 
dare all this experiment, little Verna Lee.” 

‘There was blare music from phonograph, and she parted 
the curtains corner the stage and entered. People clapped 
and she came forward and bowed and smiled. She was very heavily 
made-up; the footlight’s glare, there was metallic, unreal 
appearance about her undistinguished face and brown mouse hair. 
She was dressed short pink dress that glared metallically too, 
and her arms and neck were bare. She smiled and bowed and 
withdrew unobtrusively one the chairs while the hypnotizer’s 
voice went explaining that would few tricks, magician’s 
tricks, amuse the audience before hypnotized Verna Lee. 
Verna Lee sat down and another woman entered upon the stage, 
plumper woman dressed black who walked unnoticing the 
other chair. 

The two women alternated his assistants and performed 
various tricks. was hardly conscious the orange and blue and 
red silk handkerchiefs that appeared and disappeared, the egg 
broken and discovered whole, the sudden spurt flame the 
waving the magician’s hands. Intently watched Verna Lee 
moving about the stage, smiling her set doll smile. Was true? 
Could really put her sleep for such long time and then 
awaken her? What she decided she want to. Could 
conquer her will and force her unconscious the floor? 
And imagination could see his flashing, piercing eyes, the 
moving hands, the formidable tallness the man towering above 
us. seemed that we, Verna Lee and our dejected state, 
enslaved power controlling our very spirits, were not quite 
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whole, not quite human, set aside, were, from the 
humanity and even from God some shadowy dimension half 
substance. And occurred then that she would not awaken; 
she would lost. She would wander off, half person, half know- 
ing, half caring, her doom wander and seek she knew not what 
world shadows. vain would snap his fingers before 
her face and move his hands and mutter magical words, perhaps 
even shake her. She would gone. 

The unmatchable horror made ill, and the stage swam 
the sea nausea that closed eyes and was conscious 
again the earthy, animal smell that permeated the theatre, that 
rose like great fog choke me. thought would leave the 
theatre. would outside and breathe the pureness the 
night air, and saw myself stumbling down the aisle, almost 
collapsing and then opening the door feel the refreshing, 
rejuvenating coolness the outside air. But was held the 
horror, and opened saw that already had begun 
the hypnotizing Verna Lee. 

She sat the cot, half facing the audience, but her eyes were 
the face her hypnotizer who loomed above her. The stage 
lights had been dimmed and the scene was hazy and clouded 
when one looks through steamed window. held his hand 
tiny, unblinking light, and now she transferred her gaze this. 
moved his hand over her forehead, and his low, monotonous 
voice said over and over again, “You are very tired. You are very 
sleepy. You want lie down. You want sleep.” Verna 
Lee slouched the cot, and the other woman gently laid her 
back and raised her feet from the floor onto the couch. The 
hypnotizer crouched now beside her, yet turned that could 
see her face, expressionless, the eyes still intent the light held 
his hand. His voice went and on, low, careful, monotonous. 
could barely hear, although the shuffling the theatre had 
quieted, and was everyone sat still, hardly breathing. She 
lay absolutely motionless, inertly so. One could not even tell 
her eyes blinked. brushed his hands down over her eyes and 
face. did this and her eyes closed, she sighed deeply, pitifully 
seemed me. wrung heart. That sigh was like the 
whisper last hope, the crushing moth, echo lostness 
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swirling gently spiraled waves through the darkened theatre. 
held breath. anguish was sweetly bitter and breathing 
would have choked me. She was unconscious and triumphantly 
loomed above her. 


Immersed growing uneasiness stood the store and 
looked her lying unconscious the cot the window, her 
body shell, barely inhabited, for was convinced then that 
the essence her spirit was tethered ever lightly. Perhaps 
she was tugging the tether with gentle, insistent pulls. climbed 
big roll binder twine left over from harvest, half 
screened behind case knives, and from this sheltered corner 
brooded over her watchfulness were trust, promise 
given long ago some earnest, secret pact. 

People had thinned out, for was getting near supper time. 
saw the last one slam the screen door, but were not destined 
ever alone, Verna Lee and ever enter into the spirit 
communion, even though reached for knowledge her. 
Almost immediately the screen door banged again and the woman 
who had helped the stage the theatre entered. She combed 
Verna Lee’s hair although had hardly been disarranged. She 
opened rouge box, and with the little puff that could see was 
soiled and flattened with much use, she brightened the already 
garish color Verna Lee’s cheeks and powdered over this and 
over her nose and Assured was that Verna Lee was 
barely there, the whole performance had macabre unrealness, 
and thought that this was how they made dead people present- 
able for the curious mourners. was engrossed that didn’t 
see Mother walk behind me, only felt her hand 
shoulder and then turned see her. 

were supposed home,” she said severely. 

jumped off the bundle twine. 

just going,” said. 

the door turned hesitantly. The woman was still bending 
over Verna Lee, and seemed that the curve her back 
and the bent head was expressed some deep, awful grief. She 
was like mourner giving last farewell. Tears came eyes 
and stumbled out the door. 

Our kitchen that evening was warm and fragrant with the odor 
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potato and onion soup simmering the iron pot the back 
the coal stove. Through the grilled draft the front could see 
the flames flicker and spurt. Mother dished the soup and 
carried the bowls the table the corner the kitchen where 
ate. The hot steam rising from the bowl place was 
oppressive, and when thought Verna Lee without any supper, 
dropped the spoon, unable eat. 

Dad looked frowning and asked Mother what was wrong. 

“She’s upset about that hypnotized woman,” Mother said. 

“She wake up,” said. know she 

don’t care,” older brother said. “It’s dumb.” 

man can wake her up,” Dad said. just trick.” 

trick,” whispered. awful trick.” 

“Read your new book this evening,” Mother said patiently. 

realized then that would not allowed the show 
and was just little relieved when fate deters one from facing 
dreaded object. The suspense watching the hypnotizer’s 
efforts over Verna Lee would almost unbearable. Yet, felt 
should go, that Verna Lee demanded part our 
half-realized pact, and begged and insisted and only gave 
when realized that insistence merely made parents 
adamant. 

“All right,” said. stay home, but you’ve got call and 
find out.” 

For had know she had succeeded breaking her tether 
and was wandering lost and forlorn, and saw her again stumbling 
through mists over vague landscapes, down hill and hill. There 
was dim roaring ears. Although helped Mother with the 
dishes and even read the Book Knowledge, nothing could 
break the suspense. could feel building the clock 
ticked off the time for the screen show flicker end and 
the hypnotist appear behind the little table the middle 
the stage. 

Oh, Verna Lee, you are lost and gone forever. 

And when contemplated her fate, semed that together 
she and faced great black, suffocating fog which one could 
hopelessly lost. that last when the time came for Mother 
call, and stood beside her she took the receiver off the hook 
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and heard her give the operator the number, was numb with 
the knowledge that grief was assured. hardly heard 
voice asking question and then saying, 

told Mother said, she hung the receiver, 
she would all right. She’s wide awake again.” 

“She is?” asked unbelieving. 

quite all right,” Mother said firmly. 

The sun would shine tomorrow and the birds sing. Oh, Verna 
Lee, hear the birds and dance the grass. 

from his paper briefly. 

heart contracted with horror hope’s bright candle 
melted nothingness. 

again,” said, half-questioning, knowing the 
answer. hypnotize her again?” 

Dad answered. “It’s the way they make their 
living.” 

With final clarity realized that the experiences life were 
weighted with incomprehensible jeopardy. saw persons 
hounded fate and tricked endless, bewildering complica- 
tions. seemed that Verna Lee must forever spellbound, 
forever wandering and forlorn, forever lost. Weeping, stumbled 
from the room. Nothing appeared unprofaned and sacred, and 
despair hooded spirit. 
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